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INTRODUCTION 


ScHoxars, who have investigated the subject, 
contend that the human mind has made no 
intellectual advancement in thousands of years. 
In fact, they go further and insist that we 
could not now, man for man, match the poets, 
philosophers, orators, artists, architects and 
dramatists of the past ages, and I think it is be- 
yond argument that basically human nature does 
not change. So far as history shows, environment 
may affect manners, but not the inherited charac- 
ter and personality. 

In the cases presented in this book, the passions, 
motives and environments of those who made up 
the processions to Tyburn and the gallows, seem 
to be very much the same as those which animate 
the criminals and offenders against the law in our 
own day and country, and indeed in the world at 
large. The Jack Shepards and Dick Turpins, the 
highwaymen and gunmen of their day, robbed and 
murdered for money to spend on their passions 
and appetites, lusts and greed, much the same as 
the gunmen here in New York and Chicago. They 
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were preyed upon by the same female parasites; 
they gambled, reveled, drank and spent their 
money with the same free hand as their modern 
successors ; they bribed the grafting officers of the 
law; their friends perjured themselves in their be- 
half on the witness stand (they were not allowed 
to testify in their own defense) ; they manufac- 
tured alibies and they were defended by tricky 
lawyers who took every advantage of the techni- 
calities and subtleties of the criminal code. The 
lay citizens of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies in England, no doubt, looked upon the 
criminal code much as we do, as a box of tricks 
for the benefit of crooks, unscrupulous lawyers 
and the sons of Belial in general. 

There is one great difference, however, between 
the conditions which prevailed then and now, in 
that the mechanism of crime has been vastly im- 
proved and in favor of the criminal. The high- 
wayman depended for escape upon the horse 
which he rode. He carried a clumsy, old-fashioned 
pistol which had to be loaded from the muzzle, 
fired by a cap and recharged after each shot. He 
therefore had to carry a “brace,” or several pis- 
tols. He does not seem even to have used the now 
discarded sand-bag or loaded billy, but he had a 
sword and a bludgeon. In the dark he depended 
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upon an oily, smelly lamp instead of an electric 
torch which alternates its flashes by the pressure 
of a finger. He had no motor car capable of going 
sixty or seventy miles an hour; no automatic pis- 
tol which fires seven or eight shots by the mere 
pressure of a finger and carries a bullet sufficient 
to stop the charge of a lion. 

Now, as to his advantages, there was no tele- 
phone or telegraph to start an effective police 
force on his trail, and in fact there was practically 
no police force. There were no infallible finger- 
prints to identify him, not even a catalogued Ber- 
tillon description of his outstanding physical fea- 
tures and measurements. The fact that of the 
many millions of human hands, no two pair are 
marked alike, is our strongest police and court 
weapon against criminals and crooks. If he was 
captured, and it generally happened that it was 
only by the treachery of a comrade or some con- 
federate, he was put into jail, which in nowise 
resembled a modern prison but was actually a sort 
of great pound or enclosed camp in which debtors, 
murderers, unfortunates, men and women, bur- 
glars and pickpockets, swindlers, forgers and or- 
dinary offenders, innocent or guilty, for minor or 
greater offenses were all thrown together under 
custodial care, which allowed them to board them- 
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selves, drink freely of every known alcoholic bev- 
erage and where their comfort depended upon the 
amount of money that they could give to the 
jailer; and from which escape, as might be sup- 
posed, was not difficult. In fact, there was no 
police force, no skilled detectives and no prisons 
worthy of the name. 

Speaking of fingerprints, no one to-day seri- 
ously disputes their infallibility. Once im a 
while in some criminal case, like that recently 
tried in New Jersey, the defense and the state pit 
rival fingerprint experts, one against the other, 
where a life depends on the accuracy of the print, 
but aside from that the fingerprint has been so 
absolutely vindicated that rarely, if ever, is it 
questioned in court. 

We have taken in the Magistrates’ Courts here 
within the last fifteen years something over 200,- 
000 individual fingerprints. A defendant, for in- 
stance, in the Women’s Court, after conviction is 
fingerprinted and within a few minutes the expert 
fingerprinter sends out her record. During a 
period of years she may have been arrested and 
given thirty names but the print is the same. 
There is no evading that. The Creator has 
stamped our names on the ends of our fingers and 
we cannot erase them. So well known is this 
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among criminals that burglars and those handling 
deadly weapons with murderous intentions, will 
shield their hands with gloves for fear of leaving 
prints on the weapon or in the neighborhood of 
the crime. 

Like gunpowder, fingerprinting is credited to 
the Chinese and was first tried by the English au- 
thorities in India and from there came to England 
and the rest of Europe and to this country. When 
I was Police Commissioner I sent Inspector Faurot 
over to England and he brought the printing 
system to New York. 

Ages ago, in lieu of this method of indentifica- 
tion, branding on the hands or face was not only 
a punishment but a mark for identification. 
Persons convicted of manslaughter were sentenced 
to be branded or burned in the hand. The pris- 
oner was obliged to stretch out his hand and a hot 
iron, made for that purpose, was applied, which 
left an indelible mark. This used to be performed 
with much severity, but the prisoner was, as it 
were, permitted to bribe the brander and make 
the pain as light as possible. When prisoners 
who were branded or suspected of being branded 
were arraigned for crime, they were compelled 
to hold up their hand at the bar. Under 
the criminal code of the Emperor Joseph, the 
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Second, any one laying violent hands on the 
sovereign, whether injury resulted or not, in addi- 
tion to having all his property confiscated and 
being imprisoned for thirty years, was branded 
on the cheek. In cases where the criminal ap- 
peared to be remarkably depraved in the judg- 
ment of the judges, he was branded on each cheek 
with the mark of a gallows, so visibly and strongly 
impressed as not to be effaced either by time or 
any other means whatever and, of course, in this 
country we all know of branding through Haw- 
thorne’s novel, “The Scarlet Letter.” Imagine a 
person with a gallows branded indelibly on each 
cheek trying to go “straight,” as the police say. 

The fingerprint record can be, of course, read- 
ily destroyed and in these courts, where persons 
have been convicted for offenses in which prints 
were taken, if on appeal the verdict is reversed, 
we are generally ordered to destroy the finger- 
prints. I remember a very tragic case of a young 
woman of hitherto unsullied reputation, born 
abroad and engaged in an artistic occupation, who 
was convicted in one of our courts on a prostitu- 
tional offense. It was one of those rare cases in 
that court where I was convinced of her innocence. 
She appealed to the Governor who gave her a par- 
don and I had the fingerprints destroyed. Later 
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on she wanted to have all of the records of the case 
removed, but there was no power in the State that 
could do that and for years she devoted all of her 
energies towards getting a special act to remove 
the court record, and, although, to alleviate the 
neurotic condition into which she had fallen, I 
gave her every assurance that it was not open to 
public inspection, it had, I am sorry to say, no 
effect upon her, so far as restoring her peace of 
mind. I might add that she was afterwards mar- 
ried to a man from whom nothing was concealed 
as to this tragic misfortune of her life. 

The prisons were huge, insanitary, loathsome, 
disease-breeding, soul-destroying, corrupt, inde- 
cent and even licentious places like the celebrated 
Newgate jail. It might be noted here that Leigh 
Hunt, committed to that prison for telling the 
truth about the Prince Regent, lived there in com- 
parative comfort for two years by the support of 
his friends. Surrounded by his family and having 
a small flower garden which he tended in a part 
of the prison yard adjoining his quarters, he 
entertained his literary associates, including By- 
ron, Shelley, Keats, and other illustrious ones. 

There were at that time one hundred and sixty 
offenses for which, on conviction, the penalty was 
death. This was highly satisfactory to the tax- 
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payers as it was much more economical than 
boarding these people in prison—indeed, had not 
the death penalty been carried out, there would 
not have been accommodations for the great num- 
ber of convicted persons. The death penalty, 
therefore, was one which helped to depopulate 
the prison and save the money of the tax- 
payers, and the system no doubt in its day 
was highly approved by public opinion. The 
severity of the law was not a deterrent to crime, 
because without a police system the chance of be- 
ing caught was small, and the acquittals ran well 
up to the convictions as there was no public prose- 
cutor, but plenty of lawyers for the defense. Thus 
escape was not improbable. 

All the subtleties and technicalities which then 
characterized criminal procedure intervened be- 
tween the savagery of the code and the humanity 
of the bench to give the defendant a chance to 
escape the trip to Tyburn. Unfortunately for 
this country, this mass of fictional devices and 
metaphysical subtleties, with its rules of evidence 
making criminal trials like games of chess in which 
the cleverest player wins, and its long drawn out 
indictments with sometimes thirty counts, full of 
legal verbiage, was brought by the colonists to 
this country and has hung on here with marvel- 
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ous tenacity long after it has disappeared in the 
country from which it was imported. Now, how- 
ever, aroused by widespread crimes of violence we 
have the Baumes Commission, an aroused Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and citizens, individually and 
collectively, clamoring for a very proper radical 
reform of our whole code of criminal procedure. 

There is one characteristic of these trials which 
lawyers would note, in that from the very begin- 
ning until the present day in England, the judge 
presiding in the case of a defendant charged with 
.breaking the criminal law was allowed, and still is 
permitted there, to express his opinions on the evi- 
dence far more freely than a judge under similar 
circumstances in this country. As a matter of 
fact, the English judges presiding in criminal 
courts practically direct the verdict and they are 
not held down by a reviewing court to the same 
strictness as is customary with us. Appeals are 
not allowed in that country as a matter of right, 
and a conviction to-day is rarely overturned, and 
certainly not for mere technical errors of the trial 
court, where the burden of proof is convincingly 
in favor of guilt. It will be noted in the cases in 
this book that the judges spoke freely and indeed 
expressed general opinions practically in favor of 
guilt or innocence and that this carried immense 
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weight with the jury, indeed in some instances it 
was conclusive. It is quite true that, of course, 
theoretically speaking, the jury there, as here, 
could disregard even the directions of the court on 
a question of fact, but the juries looked up to the 
court and even a slight intimation from the bench 
carried with it conviction to the jury. 

It ought also to be remembered in that connec- 
tion that at no time were judges ever elected in 
England by popular vote, as is the custom in 
our State, outside of the federal judiciary, and, 
therefore, they occupied very independent posts. 
It is not for us to discuss the advantages or dis- 
advantages of this system in a democratic form of 
government. Our knowledge is empirical and the 
facts are developed by experience. In criminal 
trials here a judge must walk the technical tight 
rope in fear of reversal in the reviewing court, and 
woe to him if he is unduly sensitive to reversal 
and if he slips a strand. 

It will be noted in these cases by both lay and 
professional readers that sentence followed right 
on the heels of conviction. If the defendant was 
convicted at two o’clock in the morning after a 
trial which lasted without intermission all day, 
he was sentenced on the spot, and in a very few 
days, sometimes next day, he was on his way to Ty- 
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burn and the gallows. With us, appeals in capi- 
tal cases are allowed at once and sometimes a year 
or more elapses before the case has been finally 
decided in the appellate tribunal and then there is 
the appeal to the President in the federal courts 
and to the Governor in our State. A trial in those 
days that lasted seventeen or twenty-four hours 
excited public comment as a record breaker. 

There were apparently no stenographic minutes 
to be transcribed although “short-hand” of a kind 
was known and used, and no huge printed volumes 
of evidence to be read by judges in the appellate 
courts. There was an appeal to the king; but in 
the case of Dodd, a clergyman of excellent repu- 
tation who committed a forgery for a small 
amount, although signed by what we may call 
leading citizens and important people, the appeal 
was refused and this unfortunate Mr. Dodd was 
hanged. Mr. Dodd’s case in this country, even as 
a matter of imprisonment, would have taken prob- 
ably a couple of years to settle and there is no 
doubt that at the end of that time the chances are 
he would have been pardoned, if convicted. 

The most interesting thing to me in reading 
these cases is the emphasis which is laid upon the 
fact that the prisoners, soundly warned in every 
case by the court to prepare themselves for an- 
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other and better world, became in almost every 
instance intensely religious and died, as the author 
states, in a spiritual and almost saintly way. Once 
a prisoner was convicted and the death sentence 
pronounced, no matter what a long and bloody 
record he might have had, he at once became char- 
acterized by an extraordinary devotional attitude, 
and what might be termed, on the surface at least, 
rigidly religious. Sympathy for convicted felons 
was shown, just as in some cases and among cer- 
tain classes of people in our day. How the public 
then, as now, would have browsed like hungry cat- 
tle in a fat pasture, upon our front newspaper 
pages, records of trials, in which sex, mystery and 
murder are delightfully blended, and this with un- 
ending pictures and masterly psychological studies 
of all concerned in the trial! How crude and 
simple seem the proceedings at the Old Bailey 
compared with those in the courts at Somerville, 
Los Angeles, Mt. Carmel, or Long Island City! 
The hangings at Tyburn drew, as far as space 
permitted, crowds which might be compared to 
those which, in this country, attend great football 
games or contests for the pennant in baseball or 
the big prize fights for the championship. If the 
hangings had stopped, God knows what the people 
would have done for amusement in the absence of 
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theaters and movies, night clubs with or without 
curfew, speakeasies, and news served every hour or 
less, and the multitude of sporting events with 
which we are blessed in our day. In one popular 
hanging the crowd was so great that a fence, 
against which they leaned, giving way, a great 
many people were injured; some killed. Peddlers 
of food and drink, gamblers, tricksters, pick- 
pockets, sneak thieves, prostitutes, the criminal 
world in general and all the upper world who could 
get there, surrounded the gallows at Tyburn 
and in other parts of the Kingdom where hang- 
ings took place. Then the populace was also 
treated to the condemned riding in an open cart 
from Newgate to T'yburn, public opinion express- 
ing itself, in hoots or cheers, laudatory or of- 
fensive remarks and sometimes in missiles and at- 
tempts at violence. Let us take a look at one of 
these spectacular, and to the public of that day, 
entertaining events. As most criminals of the 
Codlin type are immensely vain and proud of their 
outlawry he must have really enjoyed this posi- 
tion of principal actor in an event somewhat equiv- 
alent to the return in our day of a lady who swam 
across the British Channel. To complete the pic- 
ture there should have been an air-filling fall of 
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financial ticker tape. Note the gentlemanly deli- 
cacy of this hitherto blood-stained pirate in avoid- 
ing muddy spots on his way to the gallows. 

“On Saturday morning November 27th, 1802 
this unfortunate man (a convicted pirate) was 
brought out of the jail of Newgate, to proceed 
to undergo the last extremity of his sentence at the 
Docks at Wapping. On leaving the prison to get 
into the mourning cart which was to convey him 
to the place of execution, he in the most grate- 
fully pathetic manner returned his acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Kirby, for his many kind attentions 
and indulgences to him since his condemnation. 
He was conducted from Newgate by Ludgate Hill 
and St. Paul’s into Cheapside. A number of peace 
officers on horseback were at the head of the melan- 
choly procession. Some officers belonging to the 
Court of Admiralty, with the City Marshals, fol- 
lowed next. The Sheriffs were in a coach, as was 
also the ordinary of Newgate, the Rev. Dr. Ford. 
Codlin was in a cart, with a rope fastened round 
his neck and shoulders. He sat between the execu- 
tioner and his assistant. He wore a blue coat, a 
white waistcoat, buff-coloured velvet breeches, and 
white stockings. He seemed a well-built figure, 
rising somewhat above the middle size, in the very 
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prime of his strength; and perhaps about thirty- 
five or thirty-six years of age. As he passed down 
Cheapside, Cornhill, and Leadenhall-Street, and 
onward through Aldgate and Ratcliffe Highway, 
he continued to read the accustomed prayers with 
great devotion, in which he was joined by those 
who sat with him in the cart. His behaviour was 
in the most striking degree, decent and manly. 
His looks wore a composure very different from 
that of the insensibility of intoxication, false 
hopes, or brutish stupidity or indifference. There 
was in his countenance an expression of intelli- 
gence, firmness, and resignation, which showed 
that he had in him during that awful hour, all the 
fortitude and feeling of a man. The obstructions 
by the different turnings in the way, and by the 
concourse of people filling every passage, did not 
seem to disturb the settled firmness of his mind. 
As the procession drew near to the scene of execu- 
tion, the difficulties of the passage grew continu- 
ally greater, so that it was hardly possible for 
the peace officers to clear the way. At the en- 
trance towards the dock, it became necessary that 
the criminal should be removed out of the cart, to 
walk to the scaffold, which was yet at some dis- 
tance. He descended from the cart with the as- 
sistance of those who were beside him. After com- 
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ing down, he stood as erect as the confinement of 
his arms and shoulders would allow. His looks 
still wore an air of unchanged firmness. He 
walked on with a steady step, and was even ob- 
served, by some gentleman, to choose the least 
dirty paths so as to avoid bemiring his legs, while 
he went on. He ascended the ladder to the scaf- 
fold without betraying any emotions of terror. On 
the scaffold he joined in prayers with the clergy- 
man who was there in attendance for two or three 
minutes. During this awful scene his deportment 
was remarkably serene. His body, after hanging 
for the due length of time, was cut down, and 
carried away in a boat by his friends. An im- 
mense concourse of people attended his progress 
from the jail to the place of execution; it con- 
tinually augmented while he proceeded. When 
he reached the scaffold, the whole neighbourhood 
to a considerable distance was filled with one 
throng; all the decks of the ships round the dock, 
and a multitude of boats on the river, were equally 
crowded with spectators. 'The solemnity of the 
occasion seemed to make a due impression on the 
mob.” I should say so. 

Then in other cases came the religious exercises 
on top of the cart and last but best of all the speech 
of the condemned. This was listened to with the 
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deepest attention by the surrounding multitude 
and an eloquent speech was quoted for years 
afterwards until it became somewhat of a clas- 
sic amongst ordinary people. It was afterward 
printed, peddled like a war extra and sold to mul- 
titudes. Sometimes the picture of a popular felon 
was sold in market places, bought and framed as a 
household treasure. The crowd expressed itself at 
times with deep satisfaction at the final taking off, 
or adversely, and with much sympathy for the de- 
ceased. The actions of skillful hangmen were crit- 
icized or approved in much the same spirit as we do 
now with regard to baseball pitchers or Babe 
Ruths. Each hangman had his own style of “‘pass- 
ing them over.” The platform on which the pris- 
oner stood was over the top of a cart, the noose was 
adjusted, the assistant executioner whipped up the 
horse, or the team, and for any one of the one 
hundred and sixty crimes and offenses, the victim 
swung in the air and the body remained there as 
a warning to all other good citizens to read up 
the code carefully, and avoid any one of the one 
hundred and sixty ways by which he or she could 
reach a similar conclusion to his life, and arrive 
at such fame as an abounding publicity can give. 

It will be noted in these cases that the author, 
who calls himself a student of the Inner Temple, 
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seems especially anxious to inform the reader as 
to whether or not the convicted person in the 
shadow of the gallows, rose to the proper spiritual 
heights which the author deems necessary, and 
a considerable portion of what might be called the 
biographies of these interesting criminals is de- 
voted to the manner in which they behaved them- 
selves at the moment of execution. In one case 
where the condemned contrary to all precedent 
proclaimed himself an Atheist, the crowd were 
unanimous in applauding the execution. 

In that day, and for a long time afterward, the 
defendant in criminal cases was not permitted to 
testify in his own behalf, not so much because he 
would be apt to infract the law against perjury 
in his eagerness to be acquitted, and under pres- 
sure of self-interest, life and liberty being at stake, 
but because by invoking the wrath of God by tak- 
ing His name in vain, he would suffer throughout 
eternity pains much greater than those by which 
he would legally be put to death. It was consid- 
ered, therefore, much better for him to save his 
soul at the expense of his bodily comfort and 
liberty, and so he was removed from the great 
temptation of perjury by not being allowed to 
testify under oath. He was permitted to make a 
statement to the jury in his own behalf which 
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usually amounted to a summing up of the case, 
in which his remarks very often widely ranged 
from the evidence given on the trial. 

In making selections of the cases for this book 
I have been most concerned to present those which 
give us a strong light upon the social, political, 
economic and religious conditions that prevailed 
in England and Scotland at that time. We view 
here the actual actions of living, human beings. 
We see their motives, conditions under which they 
lived virtuously or viciously, law-abiding or as 
outlaws in the latter part of the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth century. Such 
glimpses of actual facts relating to living human 
beings give us a better picture of the times than 
the generalizations of history. Note, for instance, 
the difficulty in identifying the remains of the 
murdered husband in the first case in the book. 
There were no photographs, no fingerprints and 
apparently no detailed description of his features, 
and so his poor, river-soaked head was placed on 
a pole in the most public part of London for iden- 
tification as to whom it belonged. We see the 
woman, whose husband had disappeared, claiming 
him although it was afterwards proven against her 
insistence that she was mistaken. Note the ab- 
sence of any detective system or any regularly 
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organized police. The bright young men who 
figure so conspicuously in detective stories nowa- 
days and on the stage, if not in actual life were 
then nonexistent. As the guilty wife of the mur- 
dered husband was of a rather obscure, ordinary, 
common family, there were no rewards offered. 
Here in New York, some years ago we had a case 
somewhat similar, the head being severed from the 
body, but by very clever detective work, in which 
my old Chief of Staff, Inspector Stephen O’Brien, 
figured, the woman murderer was apprehended 
and convicted. 

We have here all the motives of crime portrayed 
—the full details—grief, jealousy, revenge, envy, 
passion, cruelty, ungovernable anger. We see 
here as in this day that these criminals, executed 
for any one of one hundred and sixty offenses, 
were, so far as these volumes go, incorrigible rogues, 
rascals, loafers. Unreformable, undeterred by im- 
prisonment in the terrible hulks, in the insanitary 
prisons, they continued long careers of crime until, 
on the surface deeply repentant they went, in 
many instances, dramatically to their death. Our 
gunmen and pickpockets in the present day are in 
my judgment equally unreformable. 

In our courts, if a defendant refuses to plead 
to the indictment and stands mute, a plea of not 
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guilty is entered in his behalf, but in those days 
when the defendant refused to plead he was 
ordered to be taken out by the sheriff and sub- 
jected to pressure until he plead. The Judges 
made use of every argument to prevail on him to 
plead, but in vain; in consequence of which sen- 
tence was passed that he should be pressed to 
death. Hereupon he was taken back to the Stock- 
house, where he bore the weight of one hundred, 
three-quarters, and two hundred pounds on his 
breast. The High Sheriff, who attended him on 
the occasion referred to in the book used every 
argument to prevail on him to plead, to which he 
consented, after bearing the weight an hour and 
three minutes, during great part of which time he 
endeavored to kill himself by striking his head 
against the floor. 

With us here in New York, the pickpockets 
to-day will not take watches and a New York 
pickpocket would not think of condescending to 
steal a handkerchief, and yet in London at that 
time picking pockets for handkerchiefs was com- 
mon, which would seem to imply that handker- 
chiefs among the generality of people were 
uncommon and valuable. 

I have long been of the opinion that our pres- 
ent mode of dealing with the same incorrigible and 
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unreformable types of criminals and lawbreakers, 
small or great, young or old, in this country is all 
wrong. When I send a pickpocket to the work- 
house for six months I do so because that is the 
limit of the term I can give him for the offense of 
“jostling,” that is, attempting to pick pockets. 
I take satisfaction in the thought that for 
six months at least, he will not pick any one’s 
pocket, but I am as certain as I am of anything in 
the world that when he comes out he will imme- 
diately go to picking pockets again, and that he 
will continue to do so as long as he lives. If it 
was left to me, and the State had made the proper 
provision, I would give him an indeterminate sen- 
tence under the following conditions: 

The State should provide a large, custodial, 
community settlement, remote from any city, 
with plenty of land so that there could be farms, 
workshops, schools, churches, yes, and play- 
grounds. 'To this, those to whom we now give 
comparatively light sentences, could be committed 
without determination as to when they were to be 
discharged, and with a substantial minimum sen- 
tence, during which time he or she would be sub- 
ject to the closest inspection of physicians, experts, 
psychologists, psychiatrists and trained observers 
so as to determine whether or not they had been so 
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thoroughly changed in their outlook on life, and 
so free from their former evil and unsocial dispo- 
sitions, that they could again be trusted with 
their liberty. I am quite convinced that the small- 
est number would ever be discharged, so that the 
indeterminate would really be a life sentence as it 
properly should, because the larger part of these 
people every day they are at liberty are a menace 
to the property, life and limb of the community, 
and have no more right to be at large than a mad 
wolf in a children’s playground. As in these 
cases in the earlier centuries, so now, the radically 
defective characteristic of these people is that none 
of them will engage continuously in any honest 
work, manual or mental and are entirely unsocial. 
They flit in and out of jobs, and they accept no 
responsibility, either individually or as citizens; 
they are without the emotions of love, sympathy, 
kindness, gratitude and reverence; but on the con- 
trary are eminently, concentratedly and entirely 
selfish; they steal to spend it on their lusts and 
appetites ; they are cruel and cowardly ; proud and 
vain of their criminal record; they will shoot down 
a poor little shopkeeper who is not quick with put- 
ting up his hands, and kill him in the presence of 
his agonized family and children. Armed with 
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pistols, which are as common in this country as 
lead pencils, and almost as frequently in use, they 
surprise their victims, whether armed officers of 
the law or peaceful, armed or unarmed, citizens on 
the street, in their places of business or homes. 
They yield to nothing but superior force and they 
are deaf to all appeals to heart or head and are 
deceitful, cunning and savage in carrying out 
their unlawful enterprises. 

Most of the characters who figure in the cases in 
these volumes could mingle with our crooks and 
gunmen in common sympathies, common under- 
standing and the same outlook on life. A little 
training at the hands of our menacing army of 
young fellows between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-six, and the Tyburn graduates if alive 
again, would readily adapt themselves to the 
changed environments and circumstances and 
pursue exactly the same criminal careers, only 
under different conditions, as in the day those trials 
and executions took place. 

It is quite true that we are much better policed, 
but justice is not as speedy as it was then. The 
author of a book on the London police, Mr. Col- 
quhon, printed in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, speaks sorrowfully of the fact that some- 
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times the defendant was not brought to trial for 
six months, although the trials were very speedy 
and if convicted, criminals were generally executed 
certainly within a week of the day of the trial. 
Some of our cases run up into years instead of 
months with the long delay after conviction in the 
way of appeals. 

How small the London and New York of those 
days now appear; how provincial; how village- 
like compared to their enormous growth since then! 
How the undercurrents of powerful influences, 
wealth, social position, political prominence, tried 
to “shove by justice” as noted in one or two cases 
where men of title and great family influence 
escaped the just punishment for their deeds! On 
the whole, however, it must be admitted that these 
English courts stand out prominently for impar- 
tiality, great courage and marked equality in the 
administration of the law, so that we see men of 
prominence in military and social circles promptly 
convicted and executed in spite of the fact. In 
the case of Colonel Despard, when the great Nel- 
son himself came into court and gave evidence, 
the famous Lord Ellenborough, who was pre- 
siding, remarked to the jury that to speak 
of Lord Nelson would be to eulogize him, but the 
defendant had probably deteriorated in character 
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since the days when Lord Nelson knew him as 
a very heroic soldier. In this case the jury did not 
hesitate to convict in spite of the influence of the 
great naval hero. 

The cases in this book have been taken from a 
remarkable work in three volumes entitled “The 
Criminal Recorder, or biographical sketches of 
notorious public characters including murderers, 
traitors, pirates, mutineers, incendiaries, defraud- 
ers, rioters, forgers, highwaymen, footpads, pick- 
pockets, swindlers, housebreakers, coiners, receivers 
and extortioners, with various notes and an account 
of the various punishments inflicted on those who 
transgressed the laws of different countries,” and 
illustrated with steel engravings, by “A Student 
of The Inner Temple,” and published in London 
in 1804. 

This work, so far as I know, has no connection 
with the well-known “Newgate Calendar,” which 
latter work has been frequently drawn upon by 
different authors at more or less recent dates. In 
some works recently published the authors confine 
themselves to historical cases which attracted wide- 
ranging attention at the time the trials took place 
and which have been much exploited in the press 
since then, and which deal largely, if not wholly, 
with the legal aspects, the competing abilities of 
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rival counsel and nice points of evidence and the 
social, financial and political standing of the 
persons on trial, whereas I am mainly concerned 
to catch the atmosphere, as it were, of the times 
and the human interest that attaches to conditions 
in a country so closely connected with us in our 
legal history and the precedents and traditions be- 
queathed to us from colonial times, which yet 
have a marked influence on the principles that 
underlie our criminal codes, and our traditional 
views of personal liberty. 

‘I have appended to some of the cases short notes 
explanatory of the outstanding features. Like a 
child in a candy store given its choice, I have 
found difficulty amid such abounding dramas and 
tragedies and a few comedies in making choice as 
to those to be made part of this book, but if there 
is an encore you will find me not abashed by the 
footlights. Is there a moral to the book? Could 
I add anything to the deep contrition and moral 
advisement of the principal actors in these crude, 
raw and barbarous tragedies of the law? 
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CATHERINE HAYES 


Tus woman was tried not for the murder of 
her husband, but for a species of treason, called 
petit treason, described in the Statute of the 
Twenty-fifth of Edward III, to be the offense of 
a servant killing his master, a wife killing her 
husband, or a secular or religious slaying his 
prelate. The punishment was more ignominious 
than for any other capital offense, inasmuch as a 
hurdle was used instead of a cart. The wife was 
guilty of petit treason because she slew her sover- 
eign lord and master, under the law, her husband. 
Singular to say it did not embrace parricide, or 
the killing of a parent. In the Lex Pompeia of 
the Romans parricides were ordained to be sewn 
in a sack with a dog, a cock, a viper and an ape 
and thrown into the sea, thus to perish by the 
most cruel of all tortures. The Egyptians 
mangled the body and limbs for the same crime 
and then laid it upon thorns to be burned alive, 
and under the Jewish law it was death for children 
to curse or strike their parents, and in China the 


crime was considered next in atrocity to treason 
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and rebellion and the delinquent was cut up while 
living into one thousand pieces. 

Her case in many phases resembles the recent 
Snyder murder case; here, as in that case, the wife 
expected to profit by the killing of her husband to 
the extent of £1,500 (at that time about $10,000) 
and considering its purchasing power much more. 
As in the Queensboro case, there was a party and 
the husband was got into a state of complete 
intoxication whilst the wife and the other mur- 
derers only pretended to drink. An odd feature 
of the case was that the victim after being struck 
with the hatchet, reacted muscularly so that his 
feet, which hung from the bed to the floor, beat a 
tattoo on the boards, the noise attracting a lodger 
in a room overhead and nearly leading to the 
detection of the murderess in the act. Note her 
persistence in claiming to be innocent against all 
evidence to the contrary, and her dramatic, fer- 
vent and tearful kissing of the recovered head of 
the murdered husband. Like many murderers she 
based her claims to innocence on the fact that she 
herself had not actually struck the fatal blows. 

People here and now fail to understand that 
many persons in a concerted murder, other 
than the one who fires the killing shot or strikes 
the fatal blow, or administers the deadly poison, 
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are all equally guilty of murder before the law. 
When a murder is committed on the victim during 
a felonious enterprise all participating are guilty 
of the major crime. Poor Mrs. Springate, the 
bounty of the clever Mrs. Hayes was too much for 
her sense of truth! I have referred to other fea- 
tures of the case in the introduction. 


CaTHERINE Hayes was the daughter of a poor 
man of the name of Hall, who lived near Birmingham. 
She remained with her parents till she was about 
fifteen years old, and then, having a dispute with 
her mother, she left her home, and set out with 
a view of going to London. Her person being 
rather engaging, and some officers in the army 
meeting with her on the road, prevailed on her to 
accompany them to their quarters at Great Ombers- 
ley in Worcestershire, where she remained with them 
a considerable time. On being dismissed by these 
officers she strolled about the country till arriving 
at the house of Mr. Hayes, a farmer in Warwick- 
shire, the farmer’s wife hired her as a servant. When 
she-had continued a short time in this service, Mr. 
Hayes’s son fell violently in love with her, and a 
private marriage took place, which was managed in 
the following manner: Catherine left the house 
early in the morning, and the younger Hayes, being 
a carpenter, prevailed on his mother to let him have 
some money to buy tools; but as soon as he had 
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got it he set out, and meeting his sweetheart at a 
place they had agreed on, they went to Worcester, 
where the nuptial rites were celebrated. At this time 
it happened that the officers by whom she had been 
seduced, were at Worcester, and hearing of her mar- 
riage, they caused young Hayes to be taken out of 
bed from his wife, under pretence that he had enlisted 
in the army. Thus situated, he was compelled to 
send an account of the whole transaction to his 
father, who, though offended with his son for the 
rash step he had taken, went to a magistrate who 
attended him to Worcester, and demanded by what 
authority the young man was detained. The offi- 
cers endeavored to excuse their conduct: but the 
magistrate threatening to commit them to prison, 
if they did not release him, the young fellow im- 
mediately obtained his liberty. The father, irritated 
at the imprudent conduct of his son, severely cen- 
sured his proceedings ; but considering that what was 
past could not be recalled, had good sense enough not 
to persevere in his opposition to an unavoidable 
event.—Mr. Hayes now furnished his son with money 
to begin business for himself: and the young couple 
were in a thriving way, and appearing to live in har- 
mony; but Mrs, Hayes, being naturally of a restless 
disposition, prevailed on her husband to enlist for 
a soldier. The regiment in which he served being 
ordered to the Isle of Wight, Catherine followed him 
thither. He had not been long there before his 
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in the time of war, was attended with an expense of 
£60. On the return of young Hayes and his wife, 
the father gave them an estate of £10 per annum, to 
which he afterward added another of £16 which, 
with the profit of their trade, would have been amply 
sufficient for their support. The husband bore the 
character of an honest, well-disposed man; he treated 
his wife very indulgently, yet she constantly com- 
plained of the covetousness of his disposition; but 
he had much more reason to complain of her dis- 
position, for she was turbulent, quarrelsome, and 
perpetually exciting dispute among her neighbours. 
The elder Mr. H. observing with concern how un- 
fortunately his son was matched, advised him to leave 
her, and settle in some place where she might not 
find him. Such, however, was his attachment to her, 
that he could not comply with this advice; and she 
had the power of persuading him to come to London, 
after they had been married about six years. On 
their arrival in the metropolis, Mr. Hayes took a 
house, part of which he let into lodgings, and opened 
a shop in the chandlery and coal trade, in which he 
was as successful as he could have wished. Exclu- 
sive of his profit by shop-keeping, he acquired a great 
deal of money by lending small sums on pledges, for 
at this time the trade of pawnbroking was followed 
by any one at pleasure, it having been then subject 
to no regulation. Mrs. Hayes’s conduct in London 
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was still more reprehensible than it had been in the 
country. The chief pleasure of her life consisted 
in creating and encouraging quarrels among her 
neighbours ; and, indeed, her unhappy disposition dis- 
covered itself on every occasion. Sometimes she 
would speak of her husband, to his acquaintance, in 
terms of great tenderness and respect; and at other 
times she would represent him to her female asso- 
ciates as a compound of everything that was con- 
temptible in human nature. On a particular occa- 
sion, she told a woman of her acquaintance, that 
she should think it no more sin to murder him than 
to kill a dog. At length her husband finding she 
made perpetual disturbances in the neighbourhood, 
thought it prudent to remove to Tottenham-Court- 
Road, where he carried on his former business; but 
not being as successful here as he could have wished, 
he took another house in Tyburn-road, since called 
Oxford-road. Here he continued his practice of 
lending small sums of money on pledges, till having 
acquired a decent competency, he left off house- 
keeping, and hired lodgings near the same spot. Tho. 
Billings, a journeyman taylor, and a supposed son of 
Mrs. Hayes’s, by her former connections, lodged in 
the house with Mrs. Hayes, and the husband having 
gone into the country on business, his wife and this 
man indulged themselves in every species of extrava- 
gance. On Hayes’s return, some of his neighbours 
told him how his wife had been wasting his substance ; 
on which he severely censured her conduct, and a 
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quarrel arising between them, they proceeded from 
words to blows. It was commonly thought that she 
formed the resolution of murdering him at this time, 
as the quarrel happened only six weeks before his 
fatal exit. She now began to sound the disposition 
of Billings, to whom she said it was impossible for 
her to live longer with her husband; and she urged 
all possible arguments to prevail on him to aid her 
in the commission of the murder, which Billings re- 
sisted for some time, but at length complied. At 
this period Tho. Wood, an acquaintance of Mr. 
Hayes, arrived from the country, and as he was 
apprehensive of being impressed, Hayes kindly took 
him into his house, and promised to use his interest 
in procuring him some employment. After a few 
days’ residence, Mrs. Hayes proposed to him the 
murder of her husband; but the man was shocked at 
the thought of destroying his friend and benefactor, 
and told her he would have no concern in so atrocious 
a deed. However, she artfully urged that “the was 
an atheist, and it could be no crime to destroy a 
person who had no religion or goodness—that he was 
himself a murderer, having killed a man in the 
country, and likewise two of his own children, one 
of which he had buried under a pear tree, and the 
other under an apple tree.” She likewise said that 
her husband’s death would put her into possession of 
1500L. of the whole of which Wood should have the 
disposal, if he would assist her and Billings in the 
perpetration of the murder, Wood went out of 
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town a few days after this, and on his return found 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes and Billings in company to- 
gether, having drank until they had put themselves 
into the utmost apparent good humor. Wood sitting 
‘down at Hayes’s request, the latter said they had 
drank a guinea’s worth of liquor, but notwithstand- 
ing this, he was not drunk. A proposal was now 
made by Billings, that if Hayes could drink six bot- 
tles of mountain without being drunk, he would pay 
for it; but that Hayes should be the paymaster if 
the liquor made him drunk, or if he failed of drinking 
the quantity. This proposal being agreed to, Wood, 
Billings and Mrs. Hayes went to a wine vault to buy 
the wine, and, on their way, this wicked woman re- 
minded the men that the present would be a good 
opportunity of committing the murder, as her hus- 
band would be perfectly intoxicated. The mind of 
Wood was not yet wrought up to a proper pitch for 
the commission of a crime so atrocious as the murder 
of a man who had sheltered and protected him; and 
this, too, at a time when his mind must necessarily 
be unprepared for the launching into eternity. Mrs. 
H. had therefore recourse to her former arguments, 
urging that it would be no sin to kill him; and Bill- 
ings seconding all she said, and declaring he was 
ready to take a part in the horrid deed, Wood was 
at length prevailed on to become one of the execrable 
butchers. Thus agreed, they went to the wine vault, 
where Mrs. Hayes paid half a guinea for six bottles 
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of wine, which being sent home by a porter, Mr. 
Hayes began to drink, while his intentional mur- 
derers regaled themselves with beer. When he had 
taken a considerable quantity of the wine, he danced 
about the room like a man distracted, and at length 
finished the whole quantity; but not being then in an 
absolute state of stupefaction, his wife sent for an- 
other bottle, which he likewise drank, and then fell 
senseless on the floor. Having lain some time in 
this condition, he got, with much difficulty, into an- 
other room, and threw himself on a bed. When he 
was asleep, his wife told her associates that now was 
the time to execute their plan, as there was no fear 
of any resistance on his part. Accordingly, Bill- 
ings went into the room with a hatchet, with which 
he struck Hayes so violently that he fractured his 
skull. At this time Hayes’s feet hung off the bed, 
and the torture arising from the blow made him 
stamp repeatedly on the floor, which being heard 
by Wood, he also went into the room, and taking 
the hatchet out of Billings’s hand, gave the poor 
man two more blows, which effectually dispatched 
him. A woman, named Springate, who lodged in 
the room over that where the murder was committed, 
hearing the noise occasioned by Hayes’s stamping, 
imagined that the parties might have quarreled in 
consequence of their intoxication: and going down- 
stairs, she told Mrs. Hayes that the noise had 
awakened her husband, child and herself, Catherine 
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had a ready answer to this; she said some company 
had visited them, and were grown merry, but they 
were on the point of taking their leave; with which 
answer Mrs. Springate returned to her room well 
satisfied. The murderers then consulted on the best 
manner of disposing of the body, so as most effec- 
tually to prevent detection. Mrs. Hayes proposed 
to cut off the head, because if the body was found 
whole, it would be more likely to be known. The 
villains agreeing to this proposition, she fetched a 
pail, lighted a candle, and all of them going into 
the room, the men drew the body partly off the bed, 
when Billings supported the head, while Wood, with 
his pocket knife, cut it off, and the infamous woman 
held the pail to receive it, being as careful as possible 
that the floor might not be stained with the blood. 
This being done, they poured the blood out of the 
pail into a sink by the window, and poured several 
pails of water after it; but notwithstanding all this 
care, Mrs. Springate observed some congealed blood 
the next morning: though at that time she did 
not in the least suspect what had passed. It was 
likewise observed that the marks of the blood were 
visible on the floor for some weeks afterwards, 
though Mrs. Hayes had scraped it with a knife and 
washed it. When the head was cut off, this diabolical 
woman recommended the boiling it till the flesh 
should part from the bones; but the other parties 
thought this operation would take up too much time, 
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and therefore advised the throwing it into the 
Thames, in expectation that it should be carried 
off by the tide, and sink. This agreed to, the head 
was put into the pail, and Billings took it under his 
great-coat, being accompanied by Wood; but mak- 
ing a noise in going downstairs, Mrs. Springate 
called, and asked what was the matter; to which 
. Mrs. Hayes answered that her husband was going on 
a journey, and, with incredible dissimulation, she af- 
fected to take her leave of him, and, as it was now 
past eleven, pretended great concern that he was 
under a necessity of going at so late an hour. By 
this artifice Wood and Billings passed out of the 
house unnoticed, and went to Whitehall, where they 
intended to have thrown in the head; but the gates 
being shut, they went to a wharf near the horse-_ 
ferry, Westminster. Billings putting down the pail, 
Wood threw the head into the Dock, expecting it 
would have been carried away by the stream; but 
at this time the tide was ebbing, and a lighterman, 
who was then in his vessel, heard something fall into 
the Dock, but it was too dark for him to distinguish 
objects. The murderers having thus disposed of the 
head, went home, and were let in by Mrs. Hayes, 
without the knowledge of the lodgers. On the follow- 
ing morning, soon after day-break, as a watchman, 
named Robinson was going off his stand, he saw 
the pail, and looking into the Dock observed the 
head of aman. Having procured some witnesses to 
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this spectacle, they took out the head, and observing 
the pail to be bloody, concluded that it was brought 
therein from some distant part. The lighterman 
now said that he had heard something thrown into 
the dock: and the magistrates and parish officers 
having assembled, gave strict orders that the most 
diligent search should be made after the body, which, 
however, was not found till some time afterwards; 
for, when the murderers had conversed together on 
the disposal of the body, Mrs. Hayes had proposed 
that it should be put into a box and buried, and the 
other parties agreeing to this, she purchased a box, 
which, on being sent home, was found too little to 
contain it; on which she recommended the chopping 
off the legs and arms, which was done, but the box 
being still too small, the thighs were likewise cut off, 
and all the parts packed up together, and the box 
put by till night, when Wood and Billings took out 
the pieces of the mangled body, and putting them 
into two blankets carried them out of the house 
unnoticed, and threw them into a pond near Maryle- 
bone; which being done, they returned to their lodg- 
ings, and Mrs. Springate, who had still no suspicion 
of what had passed, opened the door for them. In 
the interim the magistrates directed that the head 
should be washed clean, and the hair combed; after 
which it was put on a pole in the church-yard of 
St. Margaret, Westminster, that an opportunity 
might be afforded for its being viewed by the public. 
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Orders were likewise given that the parish officers 
should attend this exhibition of the head, to take 
into custody any suspicious person who might dis- 
cover signs of guilt on the sight of it. The high 
constable of Westminster, on a presumption that the 
body might, on the following night, be thrown where 
the head had been, gave private orders to the in- 
ferior constables to attend during the night, and 
stop all coaches, or other carriages, or persons with 
burdens, coming near the spot, and examine if they 
could find the body, or any of the limbs. The head 
being exposed on the pole so excited the curiosity of 
the public that immense crowds of people of all 
ranks went to view it; and among the rest was a 
Mr. Bennet, apprentice to the King’s organ-builder, 
who having looked at it with great attention, said 
he thought it was the head of Hayes, with whom he 
had been some time acquainted, and hereupon he 
went to Mrs. Hayes, and telling her his suspicions, 
desired she would go and take a view of the head. 
In answer hereto she said that her husband was in 
good health, and desired him to be cautious of what 
he said, as such a declaration might occasion him a 
great deal of trouble; on which, for the present, 
Bennet took no further notice of the affair. A 
journeyman taylor, named Patrick, who worked in 
Monmouth-street, having likewise taken a view of 
the head, told his master on his return that he was 
confident it was the head of Hayes; on which some 
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other journeymen in the same shop, who had likewise 
known the deceased, went and saw it, and returned 
perfectly assured that it was so. As Billings worked 
at this very shop in Monmouth-street, one of these 
journeymen observed to him that he must know the 
head, as he lodged in Hayes’s house; but Billings 
said he had left him well in bed when he came to work 
in the morning, and therefore it could not belong to 
him. On the following day Mrs. Hayes gave Wood 
a suit of clothes which had belonged to her husband, 
and sent him to Harrow on the Hill. As Wood was 
going downstairs with the bundle of clothes, Mrs. 
Springate asked him what he had got; to which 
Mrs. Hayes readily replied, a suit of clothes he had 
borrowed of an acquaintance. On the second day 
after the commission of the murder Mrs. Hayes 
being visited by a Mrs. Longmore, the former asked 
what was the news of the town; when the latter said 
that the public conversation was wholly engrossed 
by the head which was fixed in St. Margaret’s church- 
yard. Hereupon Catherine exclaimed against the 
wickedness of the times, and said she had been told 
that the body of a murdered woman had been found 
in the fields that day. Wood coming from Harrow 
on the Hill on the following day, Catherine told him 
that the head was found, and giving him some other 
clothes that had belonged to her husband, and five 
shillings, said she would continue to supply him with 
money. After the head had been exhibited four 
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days, and no discovery made, a surgeon, named 
Westbrook, was desired to put it in a glass of spirits 
to prevent its putrifying, and keep it for the further 
inspection of all who chose to take a view of it, 
which was accordingly done. Soon after this Mrs. 
Hayes quitted her lodgings, and removed to the 
house of Mr. Jones, a distiller, paying Mrs. Sprin- 
gate’s rent also at the former lodgings, and taking 
her with her. Wood and Billings likewise removed 
with her, whom she continued to supply with money, 
and employed herself principally in collecting cash 
that had been owing to her late husband. A sister 
of Mrs. Hayes’s, who lived in the country, having 
married a Mr. Davies, Hayes had lent Davies some 
money, for which he had taken his bond: which bond 
Catherine finding among Mr. Hayes’s papers, she 
employed a person to write a letter in the name of 
the deceased, demanding ten pounds in part of pay- 
ment, and threatening a prosecution in case of re- 
fusal. Mr. Hayes’s mother being still living, and 
Davies unable to pay the money, he applied to the 
old gentlewoman for assistance, who agreed to pay 
the money on condition that the bond was sent into 
the country; and wrote to London, intimating her 
consent so to do, having no suspicion of the horrid 
transaction which had taken place. In the mean- 
time incredible numbers of people resorted to see the 
head, and among the rest a poor woman from Kings- 
land, whose husband had been absent from the very 
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time that the murder was perpetrated. After a 
minute survey of the head she believed it was that of 
her husband, though she could not be absolutely 
positive. However, her suspicions were so strong 
that strict search was made after the body, on a 
presumption that the clothes might help her to ascer- 
tain it. Mr. Hayes not being visible for a consider- 
able time, his friends could not help making enquiry 
after him. A Mr. Ashby in particular, who had been 
on the most friendly terms with him, called on Mrs. 
Hayes and demanded what was become of him. 
Catherine pretended to account for his absence by 
communicating the following intelligence, as a matter 
that must be kept profoundly secret: “Some time 
ago (said she) he happened to have a dispute with 
a man, and from words they came to blows, so that 
Mr. Hayes killed him. The wife of the deceased 
made up the affair on Mr. Hayes’s promising to pay 
her a certain annual allowance: but he not being able 
to make it good, she threatened to inform against 
him, on which he absconded.” This method of ac- 
counting of the absence of his friend was by no means 
satisfactory to Mr. Ashby, who asked her if the head 
that had been exposed on the pole was that of the 
man who had been killed by her husband. She 
readily answered in the negative, adding that the 
party had been buried entire; and that the widow had 
her husband’s bond for the payment of fifteen pounds 
a year, Ashby enquiring to what part of the world 
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Mr. Hayes was gone, she said to Portugal, in com- 
pany with some gentlemen; but she had yet received 
no letter from him. The whole of this story seemed 
highly improbable to Mr. Ashby, who went to a Mr. 
Longmore, a gentleman nearly related to Hayes, and 
it was agreed between them that Mr. Longmore 
should call on Catherine and have some conversation: 
but not let her know that Ashby had been with him, 
for they supposed that by comparing the two ac- 
counts together, they might form a very probable 
judgment of the matter of fact. Accordingly, 
Longmore went to Catherine, and enquired after her 
husband. In answer to his questions, she said she 
presumed Mr. Ashby had related the circumstance 
of his misfortune; but Longmore replied that he had 
not seen Ashby for a considerable time, and expressed 
his hope that her husband was not imprisoned for 
debt. “No, (she replied) it is much worse than 
that.” “Why, (said Longmore) has he murdered 
anyone?” ‘To this she answered in the affirmative; 
and desiring him to walk into another room, told him 
almost the same story as she had done to Mr. Ashby, 
but instead of saying he was gone to Portugal, said 
he had retired to Hertfordshire, and, in fear of being 
attacked, had taken four pistols to defend himself. 
It was now remarked by Mr. Longmore that it was 
imprudent for him to travel thus armed, as he was 
liable to be taken up, on suspicion of being a high- 
wayman, and if such a circumstance should happen, 
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he would find it no easy matter to procure a dis- 
charge. She allowed the justice of this remark, but 
said that Mr. Hayes commonly travelled in that 
manner. She likewise said he was once taken into 
custody, on suspicion of being a highwayman, and 
conducted to a magistrate, but a gentleman who was 
casually present, happening to know him gave bail 
for his appearance. To this Longmore observed 
that the justice of peace must have exceeded his 
authority, for that the law enquired that two parties 
should bail a person charged on suspicion of having 
robbed on the highway. In the course of conver- 
sation Mr. Longmore asked her what sum of money 
her husband had in his possession. To which she 
replied that he had seventeen shillings in his pocket, 
and about twenty-six guineas sewed within the lining 
of his coat. She added that Mrs. Springate knew 
the truth of all these circumstances which had in- 
duced her to pay that woman’s rent at the former 
lodgings and bring her away. Mrs. Springate hav- 
ing been interrogated by Longmore, averred the 
truth of all that Catherine had said and added that 
Mr. Hayes was a very cruel husband, having behaved 
with remarkable severity to his wife: but Mr. Long- 
more said this must be false, for to his knowledge he 
was remarkably tender and indulgent of her. Long- 
more went immediately to Mr. Ashby and said that 
from the difference of the stories Catherine had told 
them he had little doubt but that poor Hayes had 
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been murdered. Hereupon they determined to go 
to Mr. Eaton, who was one of the life guards, and 
nearly related to the deceased, and to communicate 
their suspicions to him, but Eaton happening to be 
absent from home, they agreed to go again to West- 
minster and survey the head with more care and 
attention than they had hitherto done. On their 
arrival, the surgeon told them that a poor woman 
from Kingsland, had, in part, owned the head as 
that of her husband, but she was not so absolutely 
certain as to swear that it was so, and that they were 
very welcome to take another view of it. This they 
did and agreed in opinion that it was actually the 
head of Hayes. On their return, therefore, they 
called at Eaton’s house, and took him with them to 
dine at Mr. Longmore’s, where the subject of con- 
versation ran naturally on the supposed discovery 
they had made. A brother of Mr. Longmore, coming 
in at this juncture, listened to their conversation and 
remarked that they proposed that Mr. Eaton should 
go to Mrs. Hayes at the expiration of two or three 
days and make enquiries after her husband, similar 
to those which had been made by the other gentle- 
men. To this Longmore’s brother urged his objec- 
tion, observing that as they had reason to think their 
suspicions so well founded it would be very ill policy 
to lose any time, since the murderers would certainly 
effect an escape if they should hear they were sus- 
pected ; and as Wood and Billings were drinking with 
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Mr. Hayes the last time he was seen, he advised that 
they should be immediately taken into custody. This 
advice appeared so reasonable that all the parties 
agreed to follow it; and going soon afterwards to 
Justice Lambert, they told him their suspicions, and 
the reasons on which they were founded. The magis- 
trate immediately granted his warrant for the appre- 
hension of Catherine Hayes, Thomas Wood, Thomas 
Billings and Mary Springate, on suspicion of their 
having been guilty of the murder of John Hayes: 
and Mr. Lambert, anxious that there should be no 
failure in the execution of the warrant, determined 
to attend in person. Hereupon, having procured 
the assistance of two officers of the life guards and 
taking with him the several gentlemen who had given 
the information, they went to Mr. Jones’s, the dis- 
tiller, (Mrs. Hayes’s lodgings) about nine o’clock at 
night. As they were going upstairs without any 
ceremony, the distiller desired to know by what 
authority they made so free in his house; but Mr. 
Lambert informed him who he was and no further 
opposition was made to their proceedings. The 
magistrate going to the door of Mrs. Hayes’s room, 
rapped with his cane, on which she said, “Who is 
there?” and he commanded her to open the door 
immediately or it should be broken open. To this 
she replied that she would open it as soon as she had 
put on her clothes: and she did so in little more 
than a minute, when the Justice ordered the parties 
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to take her into custody. At this time Billings was 
sitting on the side of the bed, bare-legged ; on which 
Mr. Lambert asked if they had been sleeping to- 
gether; to which Catherine replied “No,” and said 
that Billings had been mending his stockings. On 
this the Justice observed that his sight must be ex- 
tremely good, as there was neither fire nor candle in 
the room when they came to the door. Some of the 
parties remaining below, to secure the prisoners, Mr. 
Longmore went upstairs with the Justice and took 
Mrs. Springate into custody; and they were all con- 
ducted together to the house of Mr. Lambert. This 
magistrate having examined the prisoners separately 
for a considerable time and all of them positively 
persisting in their ignorance of anything respecting 
the murder, they were separately committed for re- 
examination on the following day before Mr. Lambert 
and other magistrates. Mrs. Springate was sent to 
the Gatehouse, Billings to New-Prison and Mrs. 
Hayes to Tothill Fields Bridewell. When the peace- 
officers, attended by Longmore, went the next day 
to fetch up Catherine to her examination, she 
earnestly desired to see the head: and it being 
thought prudent to grant her request, she was car- 
ried to the surgeon’s, and no sooner was the head 
shown to her than she exclaimed, “Oh! it is my dear 
husband’s head! It is my dear husband’s head!” 
She now took the glass in her arms and shed many 
tears while she embraced it. Mr. Westbrook told 
her that he would take the head out of the glass, that 
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she might have a more perfect view of it and be 
certain that it was the same. The surgeon doing as 
he had said, she seemed to be greatly affected, and 
having kissed the head several times, she begged to 
be indulged with a lock of the hair: and on Mr. 
Westbrook expressing his apprehension that she had 
too much of his blood already, she fell into a fit: 
and on her recovery was conducted to Mr. Lambert’s, 
to take her examination with the other parties. On 
the morning of this day, as a gentleman and his 
servant were crossing the fields near Marylebone, they 
observed something lying in a ditch, and taking a 
nearer view of it, they found that it consisted of 
some of the parts of a human body. Shocked at 
the sight, the gentleman dispatched his servant to 
get assistance to investigate the affair farther; and 
some labouring men being procured, they dragged the 
pond and found the other parts of the body wrapped 
in a blanket; but no head was to be found. A con- 
stable brought intelligence of this fact while Mrs. 
Hayes was under examination before the justices, a 
circumstance that contributed to strengthen the idea 
conceived of her guilt. Notwithstanding this, she 
still persisted in her innocence: but the magistrates 
paying no regard to her declarations, committed her 
to Newgate for trial. Wood being at this time out 
of town, it was thought prudent to defer the farther 
examination of Billings and Springate till he should 
be taken into custody. On the morning of the suc- 
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ceeding Sunday he came on horseback to the house 
where Mrs. Hayes had lodged when the murder was 
committed ; when he was told that she had removed 
to Mr. Jones’s. Accordingly he rode thither and 
enquired for her; when the people knowing that he 
was one of the parties charged with the murder were 
disposed to take him into custody; however, their 
fear of his having pistols prevented their doing so; 
but unwilling that such an atrocious offender should 
escape, they told him that Mrs. Hayes was gone to 
the Green Dragon in King’s street, on a visit (which 
house was kept by Mr. Longmore), and they sent a 
person with him to direct him to the place. The 
brother of Longmore, being at the door on his ar- 
rival, and knowing him well, pulled him from his 
horse and accused him of being an accomplice in the 
murder. He was immediately delivered to the cus- 
tody of some constables, who conducted him to the 
house of Justice Lambert, before whom he underwent 
an examination; but refusing to make any confes- 
sion, he was sent to Tothillfields Bridewell for further 
examination. On his arrival at the prison he was 
informed that the body had been found: and not 
doubting but that the whole affair would come to 
light, he begged that he might be carried back to the 
Justice’s house. This being made known to Mr. 
Lambert, he sent for the assistance of two other 
magistrates, and the prisoner being brought up, he 
acknowledged the particulars of the murder and 
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signed his confession. It is thought that he enter- 
tained some hope of being admitted as evidence; 
but as his surrender was not voluntary, and as his 
accomplices were in custody, the magistrates told 
him he must abide the verdict of a jury. This 
wretched man owned that since the perpetration of 
the crime he had been terrified at the sight of every 
one he met, that he had not experienced a moment’s 
peace and that his mind had been distracted with the 
most violent agitations. His commitment was made 
out for Newgate; but so exceedingly were the pas- 
sions of the populace agitated on the occasion that 
it was feared he would be torn to pieces by the mob; 
wherefore it was thought prudent to procure a guard 
of a sergeant and eight soldiers, who conducted him 
to prison with their bayonets fixed. A gentleman, 
named Mercer, having visited Mrs. Hayes in New- 
gate the day before Wood was taken into custody, 
she desired he would go to Billings and urge him to 
confess the whole truth, as the proofs of their guilt 
were such that no advantage could be expected from 
a further denial of the fact. Accordingly the gen- 
tleman went to Billings, who, being carried before 
Justice Lambert, made a confession, agreeing in all 
its circumstances with that of Wood: and thereupon 
Mrs. Springate was set at liberty, as her innocence 
was evident from their concurrent testimony. Num- 
bers of people went to see Mrs. Hayes in New- 
gate: and on her being asked what could induce her 
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to commit so atrocious a crime, she gave very differ- 
ent answers at different times; but frequently alleged 
that Mr. Hayes had been an unkind husband to her, 
a circumstance which was contradicted by the report 
of every person who knew the deceased. In the 
history of this woman there is a strange mystery. 
She called Billings her son and sometimes averred 
that he was really so, but he knew nothing of her 
being his mother, nor did her relations know any- 
thing of the birth of such a child. To some people 
she would affirm he was the son of Mr. Hayes, born 
after marriage: but his father having an aversion 
to him while an infant, he was put to nurse in the 
country, and all further care of him totally neglected 
on their coming to London. But this story is alto- 
gether incredible, because Hayes was not a man 
likely to have deserted his child to the frowns of 
fortune; and his parents had never heard of the 
birth of such a son. Billings was equally incapable 
of giving a satisfactory account of his own origin. 
All he knew was that he had lived with a country 
shoemaker, who passed for his father, and had sent 
him to school and then put him apprentice to a 
tailor. It is probable that she discovered him to 
be her son when she afterwards became acquainted 
with him in London; and as some persons, who came 
from the same part of the kingdom, said that Billings 
was found in a basket near a farmhouse and sup- 
ported at the expense of the parish, it may be 
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presumed that he was dropped in that manner by his 
unnatural mother. Tho. Wood was born near Lud- 
low in Shropshire and brought up to the business of 
husbandry. He was so remarkable for his harmless 
and sober conduct when a boy as to be very much 
esteemed by his neighbours. On the death of his 
father his mother took a public-house for the support 
of her children, of whom this Thomas was the eldest ; 
and he behaved so dutifully to his mother that the 
loss of her husband was scarcely felt. He was 
equally diligent abroad and at home; for when the 
business of the house was insufficient to employ him 
he worked for the farmers, by which he greatly con- 
tributed to the support of the family. On attaining 
years of maturity he engaged himself as a waiter at 
an inn in the country, from whence he removed to 
other inns, and in all his places preserved a fair 
character. At length he came to London, but being 
afraid of being impressed, as already mentioned, 
obtained the protection of Mr. Hayes, who behaved 
in a very friendly manner to hin, till the arts of a 
vile woman prevailed on him to embrue his hands in 
the blood of his benefactor. Billings and Wood, 
having already made confessions and being pene- 
trated with the thought of the heinous nature of their 
offence, determined to plead guilty to the indictments 
against them: but Mrs. Hayes having made no con- 
fession, flattered herself there was a chance of her 
being acquitted, and therefore resolved to put her- 
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self on her trial, in which she was encouraged by 
some people that she met with in Newgate. The 
indictment being opened, and the witnesses heard, 
the jury, fully convinced of the commission of the 
fact, found her guilty.—The prisoners being brought 
to the bar to receive sentence, Mrs. Hayes entreated 
that she might not be burnt, according to the then 
law for petty treason, alleging that she was not 
guilty, as she did not strike the fatal blow; but she 
was informed by the court, that the sentence awarded 
by the law could not be dispensed with. Billings and 
Wood urged that, having made so full and free a 
confession, they hoped they should not be hung in 
chains; but to this they received no answer.—After 
conviction the behaviour of Wood was uncommonly 
penitent and devout; but while in the condemned 
hole he was seized with a violent fever, and being 
attended by a clergyman to assist him in his de- 
votions, he confessed he was ready to suffer death, 
under every mark of ignominy, as some atonement 
for the atrocious crime he had committed: however, 
he died in prison, and thus defeated the final exe- 
cution of the law. At particular times Billings be- 
haved with sincerity; but at others prevaricated 
much in his answers to the questions put to him. 
On the whole, however, he fully confessed his guilt, 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence, and said 
no punishment could be adequate to the excess of 
the crime of which he had been guilty. The be- 
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haviour of Mrs. Hayes was somewhat similar to her 
former conduct. Having an intention to destroy 
herself, she procured a phial of strong poison, which 
being casually tasted by a woman who was confined 
with her it burnt her lips; on which she broke the 
phial, and thereby frustrated her design. On the day 
of her death she received the sacrament, and was 
drawn on a sledge to the place of execution. Bill- 
ings was executed in the usual manner and hung 
in chains not far from the pond in which Mr. Hayes’s 
body was found, in Marylebone fields. When the 
wretched woman had finished her devotions, an iron 
chain was put round her body, with which she was 
fixed to a stake near the gallows. On these occa- 
sions when women were burnt for petit treason, it 
was customary to strangle them, by means of a rope 
passed round the neck, by the executioner, so that 
they were dead before the flames reached the body. 
But this woman was literally burnt alive; for the 
executioner letting go the rope sooner than usual, 
in consequence of the flames reaching his hands, the 
fire burnt fiercely round her, and the spectators be- 
held her pushing the faggots from her, while she 
rent the air with her cries and lamentations. Other 
faggots were instantly thrown on her but she survived 
amidst the flames for a considerable time, and her 
body was not perfectly reduced to ashes in less than 
three hours. They suffered at Tyburn, May 9, 
1726. Horrid and serious as the murder of Hayes 
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was, it was notwithstanding rendered the subject of 
mirth by a humorous punster of those times, who, 
having very prudently concealed his name, published 
in the periodical prints the following ballad to the 
tune of “Chevy Chase”: 


In Tyburn Road, a man there liv’d 
A just and honest life; 

And there he might have lived still, 
If it had pleased his wife. 


But she to vicious ways inclin’d, 
A life most wicked led ; 

With tailors and with tinkers too, 
She oft defil’d his bed. 


Full twice a day to church he went, 
And so devout would be; 

Sure never was a saint on earth, 
If that no saint was he! 


This vex’d his wife unto the heart, 
She was of wrath so full; 

That finding no hole in his coat, 
She pick’d one in his skull. 


But then her heart ’gan to relent, 
And griev’d she was so sore; 
That quarter to him for to give, 

She cut him into four. 
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All in the dark and dead of night, 
These quarters she convey’d; 

And in a ditch at Marylebone, 
His marrow-bones she laid. 


His head at Westminster she threw, 
All in the Thames so wide; 

Says she, my dear, the wind sets fair, 
And you may have the tide. 


But heav’n, whose pow’r no limits knows 
On earth, or on the main, 

Soon caus’d this head for to be thrown 
Upon the land again. 


This head being found, the justices 
Their heads together laid ; 

And all agreed there must have been 
Some body to this head. 


But since no body could be found, 
High mounted on a shelf, 

They e’en set up the head to be 
A witness for itself. 


Next, that it no self-murder was, 
The case itself explains ; 

For no man could cut off his head, 
And throw it in the Thames. 


Ere many days had gone and pass’d, 
The deed at length was known; 

And Cath’rine she confess’d at last, 
The fact to be her own. 
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Our lives and safeties all; 
And grant that we may warning take, 
By Cath’rine Hayes’s fall. 


II 
JONATHAN WILD 


Tis case illustrates the fact that the receiver 
is the root of all thieving, particularly on a large 
scale. Of course, Wild could not carry on, 
under our police systems either in Europe or 
America, the brazenly outrageous activities of 
which he was the center without being detected, 
but Wild is a perfect sample of the big spiders in 
the underworld, who spin their web and afford 
sustenance to clever and able thieves. 

How, for instance, without a complete system of 
receiverships could stolen goods, in quantities, be 
distributed? We read in the morning papers that 
a truckload of silks coming over from the Jersey 
manufacturers was waylaid in the Hackensack 
meadows; the driver and those in control driven 
off under duress in a touring car; the truck taken 
possession of by the other thieves; and it dis- 
appears like a ship in a fog. In the same news- 
paper we are told that thieves made a very large 
haul of valuable furs from some storehouse. In 
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of very high-priced diamonds and emeralds and 
other precious stones to the value of $300,000, 
which fell into the hands of very able professional 
thieves. Where is the market for these goods? 
Who receives and distributes them? Certainly not 
the thieves themselves, and without the receivers 
there would be no thieving of this kind. These 
goods will be distributed all over the country, and 
probably in the case of jewels many of them will 
go to Europe or to South America. That means 
that every one of these receivers, or federation of 
receivers, has a market for stolen goods, and in 
the nature of things, they would be in many cases 
men who otherwise pass as respectable merchants, 
manufacturers and dealers in such articles. 
When the Baumes bill before the Legislature 
last winter in Albany was bitterly opposed by 
many members of the Legislature, who were prac- 
tising lawyers, not a few of them making a spe- 
cialty of criminal cases, the opposition to the bill 
alleged that it would be unjust to many honest 
purchasers of stolen goods, who bought them 
innocently. It is quite true that not infre- 
quently in these courts defendants, who are 
passably respectable in their business, are ar- 
raigned as having stolen goods in their possession 
and for sale, but I have never heard of a case, 
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speaking either for myself or other Magistrates, 
where such a defendant could stand a cross-exami- 
nation as to the circumstances under which he 
bought them. It will almost invariably be found 
that he either bought them knowingly as stolen 
goods or he was blind to all obvious facts, and that 
the main inducement was the low price at which he 
acquired them. In other words, a thoroughly 
honest man would not have bought the goods, 
under the circumstances which this allegedly 
innocent purchaser received them. 

There are always suspicious circumstances 
about such offers of sale, but the fact remains 
that these receivers undoubtedly have lists of pur- 
chasers, and in fact it is stated by the police that 
not infrequently stolen supplies are answers to 
demands from these customers. The receiver 
is told that there is a fine market for such and 
such goods, and he in turn conveys the information 
or gives his order to the thieves and a big larceny 
takes place. I have no doubt that the receivers 
pay for high bail and expensive counsel for the 
thieves. 

Why should any one oppose a law dealing 
severely with receivers of stolen goods? Certainly 
honest merchants will not do so, and no honest 
merchant is afraid of being found in possession of 
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goods for which he can reasonably and properly 
account. Asa matter of fact he will not have any 
other goods at all. 

The Wild case shows there is no honor among 
thieves, and also how dangerous it is for police 
officers to make any bargains giving immunity to 
such characters in the underworld in return for 
information and help. Many years ago, here in 
New York, some of the big ranking police officers 
had underworld connections by which in case of 
the larceny, say, of some lady’s jewelry they would 
for favors granted get information from some 
leader in the underworld as to where it could be 
found and who stole it. That is not so now, cer- 
tainly not to any extent. Not that I do not be- 
lieve in detective officers being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all crooked characters in the under 
and upper world. That is essentially part of 
their business. 

It will be noted in this case that Wild suffered 
death for a minor offense, but I must say that I 
read of the demise of this rascal with great satis- 
faction. 


Win, JonatHan, (Felon) was born at Wolver- 
hampton, in Staffordshire, about the year 1682. He 
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was the eldest son of his parents, who at a proper 
age put him to a day school, which he continued to 
attend till he had gained a sufficient knowledge of 
reading, writing and accounts, to qualify him for 
business, and was accordingly apprenticed to a 
buckle-maker in Birmingham. Upon the expiration 
of his apprenticeship he was returned to Wolver- 
hampton, where he married a young woman of good 
character and gained a tolerable livelihood by fol- 
lowing his business as a journeyman. Having been 
married about two years, in which time he became 
the father of a son, he formed the resolution of 
visiting London, and soon after having deserted his 
wife and child, set out for the metropolis, where 
he got into employment and maintained himself by 
his trade. Being of an extravagant disposition, 
many months had not elapsed after his arrival in 
London, when he was arrested and thrown into 
Wood-street Compter, where he remained a prisoner 
for debt upwards of four years. During this time 
he assiduously cultivated the acquaintance of the 
criminals who were his fellow-prisoners, and attended 
to their accounts of the exploits in which they had 
been engaged with singular satisfaction. In the 
Compter at this time was a woman named Mary 
Milliner, who had long been considered as one of 
the most notorious pickpockets and abandoned pros- 
titutes of the town. After having escaped the 
punishment due to the varieties of felonies of which 
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she had been guilty she was put under confinement 
for debt. A strict intimacy was contracted between 
Wild and this woman; and they had no sooner ob- 
tained their freedom than they lived together as man 
and wife. By their iniquitous practices they soon 
obtained a sum of money, which enabled them to 
open a little public-house in Cock-Alley, facing 
Cripplegate-Church. Milliner being personally ac- 
quainted with most of the notorious characters by 
whom London and its environs were infested, and 
perfectly conversant as to the manner of their pro- 
ceedings, she was considered by Wild as a most 
useful companion; and indeed she very materially 
contributed towards rendering him one of the most 
accomplished characters in the arts of villainy. 
Wild industriously penetrated into the secrets of 
felons of every denomination, who resorted in great 
numbers to his house, in order to dispose of their 
booties; and they looked upon him with a kind of 
awe: for, being acquainted with their proceedings, 
they were conscious that their lives were continually 
in his power. He found no great difficulty in selling 
the articles brought to him by thieves at something 
less than the real value; for at this period no law 
existed for the punishment of the receivers of stolen 
goods: but the evil increasing to so enormous a 
degree, it was deemed expedient by the legislature to 
frame a law for its suppression. An act therefore 
was passed consigning such as should be convicted 
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of receiving goods, knowing them to have been stolen, 
to transportation for the space of fourteen years. 
Wild’s practices were considerably interrupted by 
this new act; to obviate the intention of which, how- 
ever, he suggested the following plan: he called a 
meeting of all the thieves whom he knew and observed 
to them that if they carried their booties to such of 
the pawnbrokers who were known to be not much 
troubled with scruples of conscience they would 
scarcely advance on the property one fourth of its 
real value; and that if they were offered to strangers 
either for sale, or by way of deposit, it was a chance 
of ten to one but the parties were rendered amenable 
to the laws. He observed that the most industrious 
thieves were now scarcely able to obtain a livelihood ; 
and that they must either submit to be half-starved, 
or be in great and continual danger of Tyburn. He 
informed them that he had devised a plan for remov- 
ing the inconveniences under which they laboured, 
recommending them to follow his advice and to be- 
have towards him with honour. He then proposed 
that when they had gained any booty they should 
deliver it to him, instead of carrying it to the pawn- 
broker, saying he would restore the goods to the 
owners, by which means greater sums would be 
raised than by depositing them with the pawn- 
brokers, while the thieves would be perfectly secure 
from detection. This proposal was received with 
general approbation, and it was resolved to carry it 
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into immediate execution. All the stolen effects were 
to be given into the possession of Wild, who soon 
appointed convenient places wherein they were to be 
deposited, judging it to be imprudent to have them 
left at his own house. This infamous plan being 
thus concerted, it was the business of Wild to apply 
to persons who had been robbed, pretending to be 
greatly concerned at their misfortunes, saying that 
some suspected property had been stopped by a 
very honest man, a broker, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and that if their goods happened to be in 
the possession of his friend, restitution should be 
made. But he failed not to plead that the broker 
might be rewarded for his trouble and disinterested- 
ness, and to use every argument in his power for 
exacting a promise that no disagreeable consequences 
should ensue to his friend, who had imprudently 
neglected to apprehend the supposed thieves. Happy 
in the prospect of regaining their property without 
the trouble and expense necessarily attending prose- 
cutions, people generally approved the conduct of 
Wild, and sometimes rewarded him even with one 
half of the real value of the goods restored. For 
several years he preserved a tolerably fair character, 
so consummate was the art he employed in the 
management of all his schemes. As his business now 
greatly increased and his name became exceeding 
popular, he altered his mode of proceeding. Instead 
of applying to persons who had been robbed he 
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opened an office, to which great numbers resorted in 
hopes of recovering their effects. He made a great 
parade in his business, and assumed a consequence 
that enabled him to impose on the public. Before 
Wild had brought the plan of his office to perfection 
he for some time acted as an assistant to Charles 
Hitchen, the city-marshal. These celebrated co- 
partners in villainy, under the pretext of reforming 
the manners of the dissolute part of the public, 
paraded the streets from Temple-bar to the Minories, 
searching houses of ill-fame and apprehending dis- 
orderly and suspected persons; but such as compli- 
mented these public reformers with private douceurs 
were allowed to practise every species of wickedness 
with impunity. Hitchen and Wild, however, became 
jealous of each other, and an open rupture taking 
place, they parted, each pursuing the business of 
thief-taking on his own account. In the year 1715 
Wild removed from his house in Cock-Alley to a 
Mrs. Seague’s in the Old Bailey, where he pursued 
his business with the usual success, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Hitchen (his rival in iniquity) to sup- 
press his proceedings. In 1718 the marshal attacked 
Wild in a pamphlet, called “The Regulator; or a 
Discovery of Thieves, Thief-takers, etc.,”? which was 
severely answered by his antagonist. The marshal 
declared the Thief-taker to be worse than the Thief. 
Wild, in retaliation, represented the marshal as the 
greatest rogue in the world. In this literary contest 
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between Hitchen and Wild, the latter seemed to have 
gained the victory. Wild was, in fact, more artful ; 
and, if we may be allowed the expression, more hon- 
ourable. When the thieves with whom he was in 
league faithfully related to him the particulars of 
the robberies they had committed, and entrusted to 
him the disposal of their booties, he assured them 
that they might safely rely on him for protection 
against the vengeance of the law. Such as complied 
with his measures he would never interrupt; but, on 
the contrary, he was a most implacable enemy to 
those who were hardy enough to reject his terms and 
dispose of their stolen effects for their own separate 
advantage. He was then industrious to an extreme 
in his endeavours to surrender them into the hands of 
justice; and being acquainted with all their usual 
places of resort, it was scarcely possible for them 
to escape his vigilance. A young gentleman named 
Knap accompanied his mother to Sadler’s Wells, 
on Saturday, March 31, 1716. On their return 
they were attacked about ten at night near the wall 
of Gray’s Inn-Gardens by five villains. The young 
gentleman was immediately knocked down and his 
mother, being exceedingly alarmed, called for assist- 
ance; upon which a pistol was discharged at her and 
she instantly fell down dead. A considerable reward 
was offered by proclamations in the Gazette for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of this horrid crime; 
and Wild was remarkably assiduous in his endeavours 
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to apprehend the offenders. From a description given 
of some of the villains, Wild immediately judged the 
gang to be composed of William White, Thomas 
Thurland, John Chapman, alias Edward Darvel, 
Timothy Dun and Isaac Rag. On Sunday, April 
8, in the evening, Wild received intelligence that some 
of the above named men was drinking with their 
girls at a house kept by John Weatherley, in New- 
toner’s Lane. He accordingly went to Weatherley’s, 
accompanied by his man Abraham, and seized White, 
whom he brought away about midnight in a hackney- 
coach and lodged him in the Round-house. Hearing 
afterwards that James Aires was at the Bell Inn, 
Smithfield, and having an information against him, 
Wild, accompanied by his assistants, repaired to 
the inn, under the gateway of which they met Thur- 
land, whose person had been mistaken by the informer 
for that of Aires. Thurland was provided with two 
brace of pistols, but being suddenly seized, he was 
deprived of all opportunity of making use of those 
weapons, and taken into custody. They went, on 
the following night to a house in White-Horse-Alley, 
Drury-Lane, where they apprehended Chapman, 
alias Darvel. Soon after the murder of Mrs. Knap, 
Chapman and others stopped the coach of Thomas 
Middlethwaite, esq., but that gentleman escaped 
being robbed by discharging a blunderbuss and 
wounding Chapman in the arm, on which the villains 
retired. Wild also apprehended Isaac Rag at a 
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house which he frequented in St. Giles’s, in conse- 
quence of an information charging him with bur- 
glary. Being taken before a magistrate, in the 
course of his examination Rag impeached twenty- 
two accomplices, charging them with being house- 
breakers, footpads and receivers of stolen effects; 
and in consequence hereof he was admitted evidence 
for the crown. This Isaac Rag was convicted of a 
misdemeanour in January, 1714-15, and sentenced 
to stand three times in the pillory. He was indicted 
in October, 1715, for a burglary in the house of 
Elizabeth Stanwell on the 24th of August; but was 
acquitted. White, Thurland and Chapman were 
arraigned on the 18th of May, 1716, at the session- 
house in the Old Bailey, on an indictment for assault- 
ing John Knap, gent, putting him in fear and taking 
from him a hat and wig, on the 31st of March, 1716. 
They were also indicted for the murder of Mary 
Knap, widow; White by discharging a pistol with 
powder and bullets and thereby giving her a wound, 
of which wound she immediately died, March 31, 
1716. They were a second time indicted for assault- 
ing and robbing John Gough. White was a fourth 
time indicted with James Russel for a burglary in 
the house of George Barclay. And Chapman was a 
fourth time indicted for a burglary in the house of 
Henry Cross. These three offenders were executed 
at Tyburn, on the 28th of June, 1716. Wild was in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to apprehend Timothy 
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Dun, who had hitherto escaped the hands of justice 
by removing to a new lodging, where he concealed 
himself in the most cautious manner. However, he 
did not despair of discovering this offender, whom 
he supposed must either perish through want of the 
necessaries of life, or obtain the means of subsistence 
by returning to his felonious practices; and so con- 
fident was he of success that he laid a wager of ten 
guineas that he would have him in custody before 
the expiration of an appointed time. Dun’s con- 
finemert at length became exceedingly irksome to 
him and he sent his wife to make enquiries respecting 
him of Wild, in order to discover whether he was 
still in danger of being apprehended. Upon her 
departure from Wild’s, he ordered one of his people 
to follow her home. She took water at Black Friars, 
and landed at the Falcon, but suspecting the man 
was employed to trace her, she again took water and 
crossed at White Friars; observing that she was still 
followed, she ordered the waterman to proceed to 
Lambeth, and having landed there, being nearly dark, 
she imagined she had escaped the observation of 
Wild’s man, and therefore walked immediately home. 
The man traced her to Maid-Lane, near the Bank- 
side, Southwark, and perceiving her enter a house, 
he marked the wall with chalk, and then returned to 
his employer with an account of the discovery he had 
made. Wild, accompanied by his man Abraham, 
one Riddlesden and another, went on the following 
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morning to the house where the woman was seen to 
enter. Dun hearing a noise, and thence suspecting 
that he was discovered, got through a back window 
on the second floor upon the roof of a pantry, the 
bottom of which was about eight feet from the 
ground. Abraham discharged a pistol and wounded 
Dun in the arm, in consequence of which he fell from 
the pantry into the yard: after his fall Riddlesden 
discharged a pistol and wounded him in the face 
with small shot. Dun was secured and carried to 
Newgate, and being tried at the ensuing sessions, he 
was soon after executed at Tyburn. This Riddlesden 
was bred to the law, but he entirely neglected that 
business and abandoned himself to every species of 
wickedness. His irregular course of life having 
greatly embarrassed his circumstances, he broke 
into the chapel at Whitechapel and stole the com- 
munion plate. He was convicted of this offence and 
received sentence of death, but through the exertion 
of powerful interest a pardon was obtained on con- 
dition of transporting himself for the term of seven 
years. He went to America, but soon returned to 
England, and had the address to ingratiate himself 
into the favour of a young lady, daughter to an 
opulent merchant at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Before 
he could get his wife’s fortune, which was consider- 
able, into his hands, he was discovered and committed 
to Newgate. His wife followed him and was brought 
to bed in the prison. Her friends, however, being 
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apprised of her unhappy situation, caused her to 
return home. He contracted an intimacy with the 
widow of Richard Revel, one of the turnkeys of 
Newgate; and being permitted to transport himself 
again, the woman went with him to Philadelphia, 
under the character of his wife. In consequence of 
a disagreement between them, Mrs. Revel returned, 
and took a public-house in Golden-Lane. One 
Arnold Powell, a thief of most infamous character 
being confined in Newgate on a charge of having 
robbed a house in the neighbourhood of Golden- 
Square, of property to a great amount, he was 
visited by Jonathan, who informed him that in con- 
sideration of a sum of money he would save his life, 
adding that if the proposal was rejected he should 
inevitably die at Tyburn for the offence, on account 
of which he was then imprisoned. The prisoner, 
however, not believing that it was in Wild’s power 
to do him any injury, bid him defiance. Powell was 
brought to trial; but through a defect of evidence he 
was acquitted. Having gained intelligence that 
Powell had committed a burglary in the house of 
Mr. Eastlick, near Fleet-ditch, he caused that gentle- 
man to prosecute the robber. Upon receiving in- 
formation that a bill was found for the burglary, 
Powell sent for Wild, and a compromise was effected 
according to the terms which Wild proposed, in con- 
sequence of which Powell was assured that his life 
should be preserved. Upon the approach of the 
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sessions Wild himself informed the prosecutor that 
the first and second days would be employed in their 
trials, and as he was willing Mr. Eastlick should 
avoid attending with his witnesses longer than was 
necessary, he would give him timely notice when 
Powell would be arraigned. Then he contrived to 
have the prisoner put to the bar, and no persons 
appearing to prosecute, he was ordered to be taken 
away; after some time he was again put to the bar, 
then ordered away, and afterwards put up a third 
time, proclamation being made each time for the 
prosecutor to appear. At length, the jury were 
charged with the prisoner, and as no accusation was 
adduced against him, he was necessarily dismissed ; 
and the court ordered Mr. Eastlick’s recognizances 
to be estreated. Powell was ordered to remain in 
custody till the next sessions, there being another 
indictment against him; and Mr. Eastlick repre- 
sented the behaviour of Wild to the court, who justly 
reprimanded him with great severity. Powell put 
himself into a salivation in order to avoid being 
brought to trial the next sessions, but notwithstand- 
ing this stratagem he was arraigned, convicted and 
executed on the 20th of March, 1717-18. At this 
time Wild had quitted his apartments at Mrs. 
Seague’s and hired a house adjoining to the Cooper’s 
Arms on the opposite side of the Old Bailey. The 
unexampled villainies of this man were now become 
an object of so much consequence as to excite the 
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particular attention of the legislature. In the year 
1718 an act was passed deeming every person guilty 
of a capital offence who should accept a reward in 
consideration of restoring stolen effects without 
prosecuting the thief. It was the general opinion 
that this law would effectually suppress the iniqui- 
tous practices of Wild; but after some interruption 
to his proceedings he devised means for evading the 
law, which were for several years attended with 
success. His business having increased exceedingly, 
he opened another office in Newtoner’s-Lane, in the 
management of which he appointed his man Abra- 
ham. This man proved a remarkably industrious 
and faithful servant to Jonathan, who intrusted him 
with matters of the greatest importance. By an 
intense application to business Wild much impaired 
his health, so that he judged it prudent to retire into 
the country for a short time. He hired a lodging at 
Dulwich, leaving both offices under the direction of 
Abraham. On account of his business, Wild did not 
remain long at Dulwich and being under great in- 
convenience from the want of Abraham’s assistance 
he did not keep open the office in Newtoner’s-Lane 
for more than three months. On the 23rd or 24th 
of January, 1718-19, Margaret Dodwell, and Alice 
Wright went to Wild’s house and desired to have a 
private interview with him. Dodwell spoke in the 
following manner: “I do not come, Mr. Wild, to in- 
form you that I have met with any loss, but that I 
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wish to find something. If you follow my advice 
you may acquire a thousand pounds, or perhaps 
many thousand pounds.” Jonathan here expressed 
the utmost willingness to engage in an enterprise so 
highly lucrative, and the woman proceeded thus: 
“My plan is this: you must procure two or three 
stout resolute fellows, who will undertake to rob a 
house in Worm-wood-street, near Bishopsgate. 
This house is kept by a cane chairmaker, named 
John Cooke, who has a lodger, an ancient maiden 
lady, immensely rich; and she keeps her money in a 
box in her apartment: she is now gone into the 
country to fetch more. One of the men must find 
an opportunity of getting into the shop in the eve- 
ning, and conceal himself in a saw-pit there; he 
may let his companions in when the family are re- 
tired to rest. But it will be particularly necessary 
to secure two stout apprentices and a boy who sleep 
in the garret. I wish, however, that no murder may 
be committed.” Upon this Wright said, “Phoo! 
phoo! when people engage in matters of this sort 
they must manage as well as they can, and so as to 
provide for their own safety.” Dodwell now resumed 
her discourse to Jonathan: “The boys being secured 
no kind of difficulty will attend getting possession 
of the old lady’s money, she being from home, and 
her room under that where the boys sleep. In the 
room facing that of the old lady, Cooke and his wife 
lie; he is a man of remarkable courage ; great caution, 
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therefore, must be observed respecting him; and in- 
deed I think it would be as well to knock him on 
the head; for then his drawers may be rifled, and 
he is never without money. A woman and a child 
sleep under the room belonging to the old lady, but 
I hope no violence will be offered to them.” Wild 
upon hearing of the above proposal, took the women 
into custody, and lodged them in Newgate. It is not 
to be supposed that his conduct in this affair pro- 
ceeded from a principle of virtue or justice, but that 
he declined engaging in the iniquitous scheme from 
an apprehension that their design was to draw him 
into a snare. He prosecuted them both for a mis- 
demeanour, and being found guilty, they were sen- 
tenced each to suffer six months’ imprisonment. 
Wild had inserted in his book a gold watch, a quan- 
tity of fine lace and other property of considerable 
value which John Butler had stolen from a house at 
Newington-Green; but as Butler, instead of coming 
to account as usual, had declined his felonious prac- 
tices, and lived on the produce of his booty, Wild, 
highly enraged at being excluded his share, deter- 
mined to pursue every possible means for subjecting 
him to the power of justice. Having been informed 
that he lodged at a public-house in Bishopsgate- 
street, he went to the house early one morning, when 
Butler, hearing him ascending the stairs, jumped 
out of the window of his room, and climbing over 
the wall of the yard, got into the street. Wild broke 
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open the door of the room, but was exceedingly dis- 
appointed to find that the man whom he was in 
pursuit of had escaped. In the meantime Butler 
ran into a house, the door of which stood open, and 
descending to the kitchen, where some women were 
washing, told them he was pursued by a bailiff, and 
they advised him to conceal himself in the coal-hole. 
Upon this Jonathan came out of the ale house, and 
seeing a shop on the opposite side of the way open, 
enquired of the master, who was a dyer, whether a 
man had not taken refuge in his house. The dyer 
answered in the negative, saying he had not left his 
shop more than a minute since it had been opened. 
Wild requested to search the house, and the dyer 
readily complied. Wild asked the women if they 
knew whether a man had taken shelter in the house, 
which they denied; but informing them that the 
man he sought for was a thief, they said he would 
find him in the coal-hole. Wild and his attendants 
got a constable and having searched every part of 
the house without effect; he observed that the villain 
must have escaped into the street ; on which the dyer 
said that could not be the case; that if he had 
entered, he must be in the house, for he had not 
quitted the shop, and it was impossible that a man 
could pass to the street without his knowledge; and 
he advised Wild to search the cellar again. They 
now went together into the cellar: and after some 
time spent in searching, the dyer turned up a large 
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vessel used in his business and Butler appeared. 
Wild asked him in what manner he had disposed of 
the goods he stole from Newington-Green, upbraided 
him as being guilty of ingratitude, and declared that 
he should certainly be hanged. Butler, however, 
knowing the means by which an accommodation 
might be effected, directed Wild to go to his lodg- 
ings, and look behind the head of the bed, where he 
would find what would recompense him for his time 
and trouble. Wild went to the place and found 
what perfectly satisfied him; but as Butler had been 
apprehended in a public manner, the other was under 
the necessity of taking him before a magistrate, 
who committed him for trial, which took place the 
ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey: but by the art- 
ful management of Wild, instead of being condemned 
to die, he was only sentenced to transportation. 
Being at an inn in Smithfield, Wild observed a large 
trunk in the yard, and imagining that it contained 
property of value, hastened home and instructed one 
of the thieves he employed to carry it off. The man 
who performed this business was named Jeremiah 
Rann, and he was reckoned one of the most dexter- 
ous thieves in London. Having dressed himself so as 
exactly to resemble a porter, he carried away the 
trunk without being observed. Mr. Jarvis, a whip- 
maker by trade, and the proprietor of the trunk, had 
no sooner discovered his loss than he applied to Wild, 
who returned him the goods, in consideration of 
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receiving ten guineas. Some time after a disagree- 
ment took place between Jonathan and Rann, and 
the former apprehended the latter, who was tried and 
condemned to die. The day preceding that on which 
Rann was executed he sent for Mr. Jarvis and related 
to him all the particulars relative to the trunk. Mr. 
Jarvis threatened Wild with a prosecution, but all 
apprehensions on that score were soon dissipated by 
the decease of Mr. Jarvis. Being now much em- 
barrassed in endeavouring to find out some method 
by which he might safely dispose of the property 
that was not claimed by the respective proprietors, 
he purchased a sloop, in order to transport the 
goods to Holland and Flanders, and gave the com- 
mand of the vessel to a notorious thief named Roger 
Johnson. Ostend was the port where this vessel 
principally traded, but when the goods were not 
disposed of there, Johnson navigated her to Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels and other places. He brought home 
lace, wine, brandy, Xc. and these commodities were 
landed in the night, without causing any increase in 
the business of the revenue officers. This trade was 
continued about two years, when two pieces of lace 
being lost, Johnson deducted the value of them from 
the mate’s pay. Violently irritated by this conduct, 
the mate lodged an information against Johnson for 
running a great quantity of various kinds of goods. 
In consequence of this the vessel was exchequered, 
Johnson cast in damages to the amount of 700L. 
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and the commercial proceedings were entirely ruined. 
A disagreement had for some time subsisted between 
Johnson and Thomas Edwards, who kept a house of 
resort for thieves in Long-Lane, concerning the di- 
vision of some booty. Meeting one day in the 
Strand, they charged each other with felony and 
were both taken into custody. Wild bailed Johnson, 
and Edwards was not prosecuted. The latter had 
no sooner recovered his liberty than he gave infor- 
mation against. Wild, whose private warehouses 
being searched, a great quantity of stolen goods 
were found. Wild arrested Edwards in the name 
of Johnson, to whom he pretended the goods be- 
longed, and he was taken to the Marshalsea, but fhe 
next day procured bail. Edwards, determined to 
wreak revenge upon Johnson, for some time indus- 
triously sought for him in vain; but meeting him 
accidentally in Whitechapel-road, he gave him into 
the custody of a peace officer, who conducted him to 
an adjacent ale-house. Johnson sent for Wild, who 
immediately attended, accompanied by his man Quilt 
Arnold. Wild promoted a riot, during which John- 
son availed himself of an opportunity of effecting an 
escape. Information being made against Wild for 
the rescue of Johnson, he judged it prudent to 
abscond, and remained concealed for three weeks, at 
the end of which time, supposing all danger to be 
over, he returned to his house. Learning that Wild 
had returned, Mr. Jones, High-constable of Holborn 
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division, went to his house in the Old Bailey, on the 
15th of February, 1723, and apprehending him and 
Quilt Arnold, took them before Sir John Fryer, who 
committed them to Newgate on a charge of having 
assisted in the escape of Johnson. On the 24th, 
Wild, moved to be either admitted to bail, or dis- 
charged, or brought to trial that sessions. On the 
following Friday a warrant of detainer was produced 
against him in court, and to it were affixed the 
following articles of information: 

1. “That for many years past he had been a 
confederate with great numbers of highwaymen, 
pickpockets, house-breakers, shop-lifters, and other 
thieves. 

2. “That he had formed a kind of corporation 
of thieves, of which he was the head or director, 
and that notwithstanding his pretended services, in 
detecting and prosecuting offenders, he procured 
such only to be hanged as concealed their booty, or 
refused to share it with him. 

3. “That he had divided the town and country 
into so many districts, and appointed distinct gangs 
for each, who regularly accounted with him for 
their robberies. That he had also a particular set 
to steal at churches in time of divine service: and like- 
wise other moving detachments to attend at court, 
on birth-days, balls, Xc. and at both houses of par- 
liament, circuits and country fairs. 

4. “That the persons employed by him were for 
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the most part felons convict, who had returned from 
transportation before the time for which they were 
transported, was expired; and that he made choice 
of them to be his agents, because they could not be 
legal evidences against him, and because he had it in 
his power to take from them what part of the stolen 
goods he thought fit, and otherwise use them ill, or 
hang them as he pleased. 

5. “That he had from time to time supplied such 
convicted felons with money and clothes, and lodged 
them in his own house, the better to conceal them: 
particularly some, against whom there is now in- 
formation for counterfeiting and diminishing broad 
pieces of guineas. 

6. “That he had not only been a receiver of stolen 
goods, as well as writings of all kinds, for near 
fifteen years past, but had frequently been a con- 
federate, and robbed along with the above-mentioned 
convicted felons. 

7. “That, in order to carry on these vile prac- 
tices, to gain some credit with the ignorant multi- 
tude, he usually carried a short silver staff, as a 
badge of authority from the government, which he 
used to produce, when he himself was concerned in 
robbing. 

8. “That he had under his care and direction, 
several warehouses for receiving and concealing stolen 
goods: and also a ship for carrying off jewels, 
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watches, and other valuable goods, to Holland, where 
he had a superannuated thief for his factor. 

9. “That he kept in pay several artists to make 
alterations, and transform watches, seals, snuff- 
boxes, rings, and other valuable things, that they 
might not be known, several of which he used to 
present to such persons as he thought might be of 
service to him. 

10. “That he seldom or never helped the owners 
to the notes and papers they had lost, unless he 
found them able exactly to specify and describe 
them, and then often insisted on more than half the 
value. 

11. “And lastly, it appears that he has often 
sold human blood, by procuring false evidence to 
swear persons into facts they were not guilty of; 
sometimes to prevent them from being evidences 
against himself, and at other times for the sake of 
the great reward given by the government.” 

The information of Mr. Jones was also read in 
court, setting forth that two persons would be 
produced to accuse the prisoner of capital offences. 
The men alluded to in the above affidavit were John 
Follard and Thomas Butler, who had been convicted: 
but it being deemed expedient to grant them a par- 
don on condition of their appearing in support of a 
prosecution against Wild, they pleaded to the same, 
and were remanded to Newgate till the ensuing ses- 
sions, and an affidavit made by the prisoner was read 
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in court purporting that till the preceding evening 
he was entirely ignorant of a bill having been found 
against him; and was unable to procure two material 
witnesses, one of them living near Brentford, and 
the other in Somersetshire. This was opposed by the 
council for the crown, who urged that it would be 
improper to defer his trial on so frivolous a pre- 
text as that made by the prisoner; that the affidavit 
expressed an ignorance of what offence he was 
charged with, and yet declared that two nameless 
persons were material witnesses. Wild now informed 
Hays, at the 
Packhorse, on Turnham-green, and Wilson, a 
clothier at Frome: adding, that he had heard it 
slightly intimated that he was indicted for a felony 
committed upon a person named Stetham. The 
prisoner’s council moved that the names of Hays and 
Wilson might be inserted in the affidavit, and that it 
should be again sworn to by the prisoner. The 
council for the prosecution observed, that justice 
would not be denied the prisoner, though it could 
not be reasonably expected that he would be allowed 
any extraordinary favours or indulgence. Follard 
and Butler were, at length, bound each in the penalty 
of three hundred pounds, to appear at the ensuing 
sessions, when it was agreed that Wild’s fate should 
be determined. On Saturday, May 15, 1725, he was 
indicted for privately stealing in the house of Cather- 
ine Stetham, in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
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fifty yards of lace, the property of the said Cather- 
ine, on the 22nd of January, 1724. He was a 
second time indicted for feloniously receiving of the 
said Catherine on the 10th of March ten guineas on 
account, and under pretence of restoring the said 
lace, without apprehending and prosecuting the felon 
who stole the property. Previous to his trial, Wild 
distributed among the jurymen, and other persons 
who were walking on the leads before the court, a 
great number of printed papers, under the title of 

“A list of persons discovered, apprehended, and 
convicted of several robberies on the highway: and 
also for burglary and house-breaking; and also for 
returning from transportation; by Jonathan Wild.” 

This list contained the names of thirty-five for 
robbing on the highway; twenty-two for house- 
breaking; and ten for returning from transporta- 
tion. To the list was annexed the following nota 
bene: 

“Several others have also been convicted for the 
like crimes, but, remembering not the persons names 
who had been robbed, I omit the criminals’ names. 
Please to observe, that several others have also been 
convicted for shop-lifting, picking of pockets, Xc. 
by the female sex, which are capital crimes and which 
are too tedious to be inserted here, and the prose- 
cutors not willing of being exposed. In regard there- 
fore of the numbers above convicted, some, that have 
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yet escaped justice, are endeavouring to take away 
the life of the said JonaTtHan Wi.” 

The prisoner being put to the bar, he requested 
that the witnesses might be examined apart, which 
was complied with. Henry Kelly swore, that by the 
prisoner’s direction he went, in company with Mar- 
garet Murphy, to the prosecutor’s shop under pre- 
tence of buying some lace; that he stole a tin box, 
and gave it to Murphy in order to deliver to Wild, 
who waited in the street for the purpose of receiv- 
ing their booty, and rescuing them if they should 
be taken into custody; that they returned together to 
Wild’s house, where the box being opened was found 
to contain eleven pieces of lace; that Wild said he 
could afford to give no more than five guineas as 
he should not be able to get more than ten guineas 
for returning the goods to the owner; that he re- 
ceived, as his share, three guineas and a crown, and 
that Murphy had what remained of the five guineas. 
Margaret Murphy was next sworn, and her evidence 
corresponded in every particular with that of the 
former witness. Catherine Stetham, the elder, swore, 
that between three and four in the afternoon of the 
22d of January, a man and woman came to her 
house pretending that they wanted to purchase some 
lace; that she showed them two or three parcels, to 
the quality and price of which they objected; and 
that in about three hours after they had left the 
shop, she missed a tin box containing a quantity of 
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lace, the value of which she estimated at fifty pounds. 
The prisoner’s council observed, that it was their 
opinion he could not be legally convicted, because the 
indictment positively expressed that he stole the lace 
in the house, whereas it had been proved in evidence 
that he was at a considerable distance when the fact 
was committed. They admitted that he might be 
lable to conviction as an accessory before the fact, 
or guilty of receiving the property, knowing it to 
be stolen, but conceived that he could not be deemed 
guilty of a capital felony unless the indictment de- 
clared (as the act directs) that he did assist, com- 
mand, or hire. Lord Raymond presided on this 
trial, and in summing up the evidence his lordship 
observed, that the guilt of the prisoner was a point 
beyond all dispute; but that as a similar case was 
not to be found in the law books it became his duty 
to act with great caution; he was not perfectly 
satisfied that the construction urged by the counsel 
for the crown could be put upon the indictment; 
and as the life of a fellow-creature was at stake, 
recommended the prisoner to the mercy of the jury, 
who brought in their verdict nor cuirty. Wild was 
indicted a second time for having taken rewards for 
stolen goods, without giving up the offenders to jus- 
tice, during his confinement in Newgate, agreeable 
to an act passed in the 4th year of George I. 

“And whereas, there are divers persons who have 
secret acquaintance with felons, and who make it 
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their business to help persons to their stolen goods, 
and by that means gain money from them, which is 
divided between them and the felons whereby they 
greatly encourage such offenders: Be it enacted, by 
the authority aforesaid, that wherever any person 
taketh money or reward, directly or indirectly, under 
pretence, or upon account of helping any person or 
persons to any stolen goods or chattels, every such 
person so taking money or reward as aforesaid, 
(unless such person do apprehend, or cause to be 
apprehended, such felon who stole the same, and 
given evidence against him) shall be guilty of felony, 
according to the nature of the felony committed in 
stealing such goods and in such and the same manner, 
as if such offender had stolen such goods and chat- 
tels, in the manner, and with such circumstances as 
the same were stolen.” 

Catherine Stetham, the principal witness, gave the 
following evidence: 

“A box of lace being stolen out of the shop, on the 
22d of January, I went in the evening of the same 
day to the prisoner’s house, in order to employ him 
in recovering my goods; but not finding him at home, 
I advertised them, offering a reward of fifteen 
guineas, and saying no questions should be asked. 
The advertisement proved ineffectual. I therefore 
went again to the prisoner’s house, and by his desire 
gave the best description that I was able of the 
persons I suspected to be the robbers ; and promising 
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to make enquiry after my property, he desired me to 
call again in two or three days. I attended him a 
second time, when he informed me that he had learnt 
something concerning my goods, and expected more 
particular information in a short time. During this 
conversation we were joined by a man, who said he 
had reason to suspect that one Kelly, who had been 
tried for circulating plated shillings, was concerned 
in stealing the lace. I went to the prisoner again 
on the day he was apprehended, and informed him 
that though I had advertised a reward of no more 
than fifteen, I would give twenty or twenty-five 
guineas, rather than not recover my property; upon 
which he desired me not to be in too great a hurry, 
and said the people who had the lace were gone out 
of town, but that he would contrive to foment a 
disagreement between them, by which means he should 
be enabled to recover the goods on more easy terms. 
He sent me word, on the 10th of March, that if I 
would attend him in Newgate, and bring ten guineas 
with me, the goods should be returned. I went to 
the prisoner, who desired a person to call a porter, 
and then gave me a letter, saying it was the direc- 
tion he had received where to apply for the lace. I 
told him I could not read, and gave the letter to the 
man he had sent for, who appeared to be a ticket- 
porter. The prisoner then told me I must give the 
porter ten guineas that he might pay the people 
who had my goods, otherwise they would not return 
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them. I gave the money, and the man went out of 
the prison; but in a short time he returned with a 
box sealed up: though it was not the box I lost, I 
opened it, and found all my lace, excepting one piece. 
I asked the prisoner what satisfaction he expected ; 
and he answered, “Not a farthing; I have no inter- 
ested views in matters of this kind, but act from a 
principle of serving people under misfortune. I 
hope I shall soon be able to recover the other piece 
of lace, and to return you the ten guineas, and per- 
haps cause the thief to be apprehended. For the 
service I can render you, I shall only expect your 
prayers. I have many enemies, and know not what 
may be the consequence of this imprisonment.” 

The prisoner’s counsel argued, that as Murphy 
had sworn that Wild, Kelly, and herself were con- 
cerned in the felony, the former could by no means 
be considered as coming within the description of 
the act on which the indictment was founded; for 
the act in question was not meant to operate against 
the actual perpetrators of felony, but to subject 
such persons to punishment as held a correspondence 
with felons. The counsel for the crown observed, 
that from the evidence adduced no doubt could re- 
main of the prisoner’s coming under the meaning of 
the act, since it had been proved that he had engaged 
in combinations with felons, and had not discovered 
them. The judge recapitulated the arguments in- 
forced on each side, and was of opinion that the case 
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of the prisoner was clearly within the meaning of 
the act; for it was plain that he had maintained a 
secret correspondence with felons whom he did not 
prosecute. The facts being proved the Jury pro- 
nounced him guilty, and he received sentence of 
death. While under sentence of death, he frequently 
declared that he thought the service he had rendered 
the public in returning stolen goods to the owners, 
and apprehending felons, was so great as justly to 
entitle him to the royal mercy. He said that had he 
considered his case as being desperate he should have 
taken timely measures for inducing some powerful 
friends, at Wolverhamton, to intercede in his favour; 
and that he thought it not unreasonable to entertain 
hopes of obtaining a pardon through the interest of 
some of the dukes, earls, and other persons of high 
distinction who had recovered their property through 
his means. It was, however, observed to him, that 
he had trained up a great number of thieves, and 
must be conscious that he had not inforced the exe- 
cution of the law from any principle of virtue, but 
had sacrificed the lives of a great number of his ac- 
complices in order to provide for his own safety, and 
to gratify his desire of revenge of those who had 
incurred his displeasure. He was observed to be in 
an unsettled state of mind, and being asked whether 
he knew the cause thereof, he said he attributed his 
disorder to the many wounds he had received in ap- 
prehending felons and particularly mentioned two 
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fractures of his skull, and his throat being cut by 
Blueskin. He declined attending divine service in 
the chapel, excusing himself on account of his infirm- 
ities, and saying that there were many people highly 
exasperated against him, and therefore, he could not 
expect, but that his devotions would be interrupted 
by their insulting behaviour. He said he had fasted 
four days, which had greatly increased his weakness. 
He asked the meaning of the words, “Cursed is every 
one that hangeth on a tree,” and what was the state 
of the soul immediately after its departure of the 
body? He was advised to direct his attention to 
matters of more importance, and sincerely to re- 
pent of the crimes he had committed. By his desire 
the Ordinary administered the sacrament to him, 
and during the ceremony he appeared to be somewhat 
attentive and devout. The evening preceding the 
day on which he was to suffer, he enquired of the 
Ordinary whether self-murder could be deemed a 
crime, since many of the Greeks and Romans who had 
put a period to their own lives were so honourably 
mentioned by historians: he was informed that the 
most wise and learned heathens accounted those 
guilty of the greatest cowardice who had not forti- 
tude sufficient to maintain themselves in the station 
to which they had been appointed by the Providence 
of Heaven; and that the Christian doctrines con- 
demned the practice of suicide in the most expressed 
terms. He now pretended to be convinced that self- 
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murder was a most impious crime: but about two 
in the morning he endeavoured to put an end to his 
life by drinking laudanum: however, on account of 
the largeness of the dose and his having fasted for 
a considerable time, no other effect was produced 
than drowsiness, or a kind of stupefaction. The 
situation of Wild being observed by two of his fellow- 
prisoners, they advised him to rouse his spirits that 
he might be able to attend to the devotional ex- 
ercises, and taking him by the arms, they obliged 
him to walk, which he could not have done alone, 
being much afflicted with the gout. The exercise re- 
vived him a little but he soon became exceedingly pale, 
and grew very faint; a profuse sweating ensued, and 
soon afterwards his stomach discharged the greatest 
part of the laudanum. Though he was now some- 
what recovered he was nearly in a state of insensibil- 
ity, and in this situation he was put into the cart 
and conveyed to Tyburn. On his way to the place 
of execution the populace treated him with remark- 
able severity, incessantly pelting him with stones, 
dirt, Xc., and execrating him as the most consum- 
mate villain that had ever disgraced human nature. 
Upon his arrival at Tyburn he appeared to be much 
recovered from the effects of the laudanum and the 
executioner informed him that a reasonable time 
would be allowed him for preparing himself for the 
important change that he must soon experience. 
He continued sitting sometime in the cart, but the 
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populace were at length, so enraged at the indulgence 
shown him, that they outrageously called to the 
executioner to perform the duties of his office, vio- 
lently threatening him with instant death if he pre- 
sumed any longer to delay. He therefore judged 
it prudent to comply with their demands, and hav- 
ing set about the execution, the popular clamour 
ceased. He suffered at Tyburn, Monday, May 24th, 
1725. 'The next morning about two o’clock his re- 
mains were interred in St. Pancras church-yard: 
but a few nights afterwards the body was taken up 
(for the use of the surgeons, as it was supposed). 
At midnight a hearse and six was waiting at the 
end of Fig-Lane, where the coffin was found the next 
day. Wild had by the woman he married at Wolver- 
hampton a son about nineteen years old, who came 
to London a short time before the execution of his 
father. He was a youth of so violent and ungovern- 
able a disposition that it was judged prudent to con- 
fine him while his father was conveyed to Tyburn 
lest he should create a tumult and prove the cause of 
mischief among the populace. Soon after the death 
of his father he accepted a sum of money to become 
a servant in one of the plantations. Besides this 
woman to whom he was married at Wolverhampton, 
five others lived with him under the pretended sanc- 
tion of matrimony; the first was Mary Milliner, al- 
ready mentioned; the second, Judith Nun, by whom 
he had a daughter; the third, Sarah Grigson, alias 
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Perrin; the fourth, Elizabeth Man, who cohabited 
with him above five years; the fifth, whose real name 
is uncertain, was married some time after his execu- 
tion. History cannot furnish an instance of such 
complicated villainy as was shown in the character 
of Jonathan Wild, who possessed abilities, which 
had they been properly cultivated and directed into 
a right course would have rendered him a respectable 
and useful member of society; but it is to be lamented 
that the profligate turn of mind that distinguished 
him in the early part of his life, disposed him to 
adopt the maxims of the abandoned people with 
whom he became acquainted. During his appren- 
ticeship Wild was observed to be fond of reading, 
but as his finances would not admit of his buying 
books, his studies were confined to such as casually 
fell in his way; and they unfortunately happened to 
contain those abominable doctrines to which thou- 
sands have owed the ruin of both their bodies and 
souls. In short, at an early period of life he imbibed 
the principles of Deism and Atheism, and the senti- 
ments he thus early contracted he strictly adhered 
to nearly till the period of his dissolution. Margaret 
Murphy, who had been one of the witnesses against 
Wild, suffered death for stealing plate, March 27, 
1728. In April of the preceding year, Charles 
Hitchin, Wild’s rival and literary antagonist, was 
found guilty of a heinous offence for which he stood 
in the pillory—was fined and confined. 


Til 
EMANUEL DICKENSON 


Imactne a thief in New York stealing a hat off 
the head of a passer-by and on conviction being 
sentenced to transportation to the Philippine 
Islands. The hat worth probably fifty cents or 
a dollar. 

Many of these thieves are reported to have 
graduated from picking pockets to highway rob- 
bery. With us pickpockets generally remain as 
such. They are without courage—human rodents. 
I wonder if being whipped in public at the cart’s 
tail would be a more deterrent punishment than 
six months in the Workhouse? I have heard cases 
where I would have favored both. Note in many 
of these cases that voluntary or involuntary emi- 
gration of these rogues to America was the alter- 
native sentence. They robbed the honest and 
courageous Magistrate of his supposed solid silver- 
ware, but found it only plated and in disgust threw 
it in the river. How many of our Magistrates be- 
deck their tables with the real article? 


Daylight robberies on the public streets, then, 
108 
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as now, were not uncommon, as shown by the at- 
tempt on Piccadilly to rob the Earl of Harbor- 
ough. Many other features of criminal life in 
this case could be duplicated here, except that 
our jails are secure and escapes infrequent and 
our police system infinitely better. Marjoram, 
the accomplice, is called “the evidence”—with us 
it is State’s evidence by an accomplice. He was 
sentenced to death for stealing a butcher’s knife 
from the person of the latter. Here this des- 
perado would have been armed with the all-per- 
vading murderous pistol and would no doubt have 
killed the butcher and some of the pursuers. Like 
all of our gunmen, professional criminals and pick- 
pockets, the ruffians in this case were absolutely 
unreformable, and as untamable as man-eating 
tigers. 


Dickenson, EManvet (Murderer) was the son of 
an officer in the army, by whose early death his 
mother was reduced to extreme indigence, and 
Emanuel and his three sisters, thus unprotected, be- 
came depredators upon the public. The former was 
soon apprehended for stealing a gentleman’s hat from 
his head, in the strand, for which, being convicted, 
he received sentence of transportation; but through 
the intercession of a general officer, who pitied his 
mother, he was pardoned. He then became ac- 
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quainted with Edward Burnworth, William Blewit, 
Thomas Berry, John Legree, and John Higgs. Burn- 
worth was the son of a painter, in Moorfields, and 
served an apprenticeship to a buckle-maker in Grub- 
street ; he distinguished himself by cudgel-playing, at 
a place in Moorfields, which was called the Ring. He 
commenced pick-pocket and then by a very natural 
graduation, proceeded to the commission of foot-pad 
robberies and house-breaking. In the exercise of his 
profession as a pick-pocket, he frequented every pub- 
lic place in and near the city. He used to steal snuff- 
boxes, watches, handkerchiefs, pocket-books, ete. At 
length he was apprehended, and lodged in New Prison, 
from which he found means to escape, and renewed 
his former occupation, but with more circumspec- 
tion, usually lounging about the fields near London 
during the day time, and returning to town at night 
in search of prey. He was a remarkable daring vil- 
lain, and constantly carried pistols about him, to aid 
him to make a readier escape in case of detection. 
Going into a public-house in the Old Bailey, the land- 
lord told him, that Quilt Arnold, one of Jonathan 
Wild’s men, who had been seeking him some days, was 
then in the house. Hereupon Burnworth went back- 
wards to a room where Arnold was sitting alone; and 
presenting a pistol, upbraided him for endeavour- 
ing to injure his old acquaintance; Arnold having 
been a brother thief. Burnworth then called for a 
glass of brandy, and putting some gun-powder in it, 
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compelled the other to drink it on his knees, and 
swear that he would never seek for him in future. 
He was once whipped at the cart’s tail for a theft. 
William Blewit, another of this gang, was the son 
of poor parents near Cripplegate, who apprenticed 
him to a perfumer of gloves [queer trade that!]; 
but before he had served above three years of his 
time he associated with ill company, and became 
pick-pocket and housebreaker. Having been appre- 
hended and lodged in Newgate, he was tried for an 
offence, of which he was convicted, and sentenced to 
be transported for seven years; in consequence of 
which he was put on board a ship in the river, in 
company with several other felons. Some of these 
had procured saws and files to be concealed in cakes 
of gingerbread [considerable cakes those!], and by 
means of these instruments they hoped to effect their 
escape before the ship sailed to any distance. Blewit, 
having discovered their intention, disclosed it to the 
captain of the vessel, who seized the implements, and 
gave Blewit his liberty, as a reward for the informa- 
tion. But he was no sooner at large than he re- 
turned to his old practices, in consequence of which 
he was apprehended and committed to Newgate. At 
the following sessions he was indicted for returning 
from transportation: and being convicted, received 
sentence of death; but he pleaded the service he had 
done by preventing the escape of the prisoners in 
the river: on which he was reprieved till the return 
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of the vessel from America; when his allegations 
being found to be true, he was pardoned, on the con- 
dition of transporting himself. This, however, he 
neglected to do; but got into the company .of Burn- 
worth, Berry, Legree and Higgs, the three last hav- 
ing been thieves from their infancy. At this time 
there was a gin-shop kept in the Mint, Southwark, by 
a man named Ball, whose character was similar to 
that of Jonathan Wild. Ball, who had been himself 
a thief, threatened that he would cause Burnworth 
to be taken into custody. The latter, hearing of this 
circumstance, resolved on the murder of Ball, and 
engaged his accomplices in the execution of the plan. 
Previous to this, while they were drinking at Isling- 
ton, Burnworth proposed to break open and rob the 
house of a magistrate in Clerkenwell, who had dis- 
tinguished himself by his diligence in causing thieves 
to be apprehended; and this robbery was proposed 
more from motives of revenge than gain. They soon 
executed their design, and robbed the house of what 
they thought a large quantity of plate, which they 
carried to Copenhagen-house, at that time a public- 
house of ill-fame, but on examining the supposed 
treasure, they discovered that it was only brass 
covered with silver, on which they threw it into the 
New River. The following day, while they were 
carousing, one of their associates came and informed 
them that some peace officers were waiting for them 
in Chick-Lane, a place they greatly frequented. 
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Thus informed, they kept in a body, and concealed 
their pistols and cutlasses under their clothes. On 
the approach of evening they ventured towards Lon- 
don, and having got as far as Turnmill-street, the 
keeper of Clerkenwell Bridewell happening to see 
them, called to Burnworth, and said he wanted to 
speak with him. Burnworth hesitated, but the other 
assuring him that he intended no injury, and the thief 
being confident that his associates would not desert 
him, swore he did not regard the keeper, whom he 
advanced to meet with the pistol in his hand, the 
other rogues waiting on the opposite side of the 
street, armed with cutlasses and pistols. This 
singular spectacle attracting the attention of the 
populace, a considerable crowd soon gathered round 
them, on which Burnworth joined his companions, 
who kept together, and facing the people retired in a 
body, presenting their pistols, and swearing that they 
would fire on any one who should offer to molest 
them. Thus they retreated as far as Battle-bridge, 
and then making a circle round the fields, entered 
London by a different avenue, and going to Black- 
friars, took a boat and crossed the Thames. Hav- 
ing landed at the Bankside, Southwark, they went 
to a place called the Music-house, which was at that 
time much frequented by people of dissolute char- 
acters. Here they continued drinking some time, 
and then went into St. George’s Fields, where Burn- 
worth re-proposed the murder of Ball, on account of 
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the threat that he had issued. All the company 
readily agreed except Higgs, who said he would have 
no concern in murder ; however, the others forced him 
with them: it was dark when they arrived at Ball’s 
house, and Higgs waited at the door, while the rest 
went in. Ball’s wife told them he was at an ale- 
house in the neighbourhood, but she would go and call 
him, which she accordingly did; he no sooner got to 
the door of his own house, than Burnworth seized 
him and dragged him in, reproaching him with treach- 
ery in intending to betray his old acquaintance. As 
these desperadoes were armed with pistols, Ball 
trembled with just apprehension for his life, and 
dropping on his knees, earnestly entreated that they 
would not murder him; but Burnworth, swearing that 
he should never obtain the reward for betraying 
him, shot him dead on the spot, while thus begging 
for his life. The murder was no sooner perpetrated 
than they all sallied forth into the street; when 
Blewit supposing that the report of the pistol might 
alarm the neighbours, fired another into the air, say- 
ing, “We are now safe in town, and there is no fear 
of rogues”; thereby intimating that they had come 
out of the country, whither they had taken pistols 
for their protection. Higgs had left his companions 
as soon as the murder was committed, but on their 
' way to the Falcon Stairs, where they intended to 
take a boat, they met with him again, when Burn- 
worth proposed to murder him, as they had done 
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Ball, but Marjoram (an old acquaintance whom 
they had picked up), interceded for his life, which 
was granted, on condition that, for the future, he 
should behave with greater courage. They now 
crossed the Thames, and went to the Boar’s Head 
Tavern in Smithfield, where, not being known, they 
were under no apprehension of detection. Here they 
remained till ten at night, and then parted in differ- 
ent gangs to commit separate robberies. Some days 
after this Dickenson, Berry and Blewit, having ob- 
tained a large booty, went to Harwich, and sailed 
in the packet-boat to Holland. In the mean time 
Higgs went to Portsmouth, and entered on board 
the Monmouth, man-of-war; but his brother hap- 
pening to meet the mate of a ship in London, gave 
him a letter to deliver to him. The mate going ac- 
cidentally into a public-house in Smithfield, heard the 
name of Higgs mentioned by some people who were 
talking of the murder; among whom was a watch- 
man, whom the mate told that he had a letter to 
carry to one Higgs. On this the watchman went to 
the Under-secretary of State, and mentioned what 
he had heard and suspected. Hereupon the watch- 
man and two of the King’s messengers being dis- 
patched to Portsmouth, Higgs was taken into 
custody, brought to London, and committed to New- 
gate. Still Burnworth and the rest of his associates 
continued to defy the laws in the most open manner. 


Having stopped the Earl of Harborough’s chair, dur- 
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ing broad daylight, in Piccadilly, one of the chair- 
men pulled out a pole of the chair and knocked down 
one of the villains, while the Earl came out, drew his 
sword, and put the rest to flight ; but not before they 
had raised their wounded companion, whom they took 
off with them. The number of daring robberies 
which were now daily committed was so alarming, 
that the King issued a proclamation for apprehend- 
ing the offenders, and a pardon was offered to any 
one who would impeach his accomplices, except Burn- 
worth, who was justly considered as the principal of 
the gang. Marjoram happened to be drinking at a 
public-house in White-cross-street one night, when a 
gentleman went in, and read the royal proclamation. 
The company present knew nothing of Marjoram; 
but he apprehending that some of his accomplices 
would become an evidence if he did not, applied to a 
constable in Smithfield, and desired him to take him 
before the Lord Mayor. By this time the evening 
was far advanced; on which Marjoram was lodged 
in the Compter for that night, and being taken to 
Guildhall the next day, he discovered all the cir- 
cumstances that he knew; and informing the Lord 
Mayor that Legree lodged in Whitecross-street, he 
was almost immediately apprehended, and committed 
to Newgate the same day. The circumstance of 
Marjoram having turned evidence being now the 
public topic, John Barton, a fellow who had been 
some time connected with Burnworth and his gang, 
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provided a loaded pistol, and placing himself near 
Goldsmith’s-hall, took an opportunity, when the 
officers were conducting Marjoram before the Lord 
Mayor, to fire at him, but Marjoram observing him 
advancing, stooped down, so that the ball grazed 
his back only. The suddenness of this action, and the 
surprise it occasioned, gave Barton an opportunity 
of effecting his escape. About this time one Wilson, 
who had likewise belonged to the gang, quitted Lon- 
don; but being apprehended about two years after- 
ward, he was hanged at Kingston in Surrey. In the 
meantime Burnworth continued at large, committing 
depredations on the public, and appearing openly 
in the streets, notwithstanding the proclamation 
issued to apprehend him. He broke open a house 
of a distiller in Clare-market, and carried off a 
great number of bank-notes, in consequence of which 
another proclamation was issued, and three hundred 
pounds were offered for taking him into custody ; not- 
withstanding he still appeared at large, and gave the 
following, among other proofs of his audacity. Sit- 
ting down at the door of a public-house in Holborn, 
where he was well known, he called for a pint of beer, 
and drank it, holding a pistol in his hand by way 
of proteetion; he then paid for the beer, and went 
off with the greatest apparent unconcern. At this 
time he kept company with two infamous women, 
one of whom was the wife of a man named Leonard, 
who having belonged to the gang, thought to recom- 
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mend himself to mercy by the apprehension of 
Burnworth. Having told his wife what he intended, 
she informed some magistrates of the proposed plan 
and they sent six men to assist carrying it into 
execution. Shrove-Tuesday being the day appointed, 
the men waited at a public-house till they should re- 
ceive a hint to proceed. About six in the evening 
Burnworth went to the lodgings of the women, to 
which there was a back-door that opened into a yard. 
It was proposed to have pancakes for supper, and 
while one of the women was frying them, the other 
went to the public-house for some beer and on her 
return pretended to bolt the door, but designedly 
missed the staple. At that moment six men rushed 
in and seized Burnworth before he had time to make 
any resistance, though he had a pistol in the pocket 
of his great-coat. Being carried before three mag- 
istrates, he was committed to Newgate; but his ac- 
complices were so infamously daring as to attempt 
the murder of the woman who had occasioned _ his 
apprehension; a pistol was fired at her as she was 
entering the door of her own house, which being 
communicated to the magistrates, constables were 
appointed to watch nightly for her protection till 
the desperadves gave over their attempts. Burn- 
worth, while in Newgate, projected the following 
scheme of escape; having been furnished with an iron 
crow, he engaged some of the prisoners, who assisted 
him in pulling stones out of the wall, while others 
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sung psalms, that the keepers might not hear what 
they were doing. On the day following this trans- 
action, which was carried on during the night, five 
condemned criminals were to be executed; but when 
the jailers came to take them out there was such an 
immense quantity of stones and rubbish to remove 
that it was two o’clock in the afternoon before the 
criminals could be got out of the cells. This scheme 
of Burnworth occasioned his closer confinement. He 
was removed into a room, known by the name of the 
Bilbose, and loaded with a pair of the heaviest irons 
in the prison, but he intended to have made his 
escape even from this place; and being furnished with 
files and saws from some of his acquaintance, he 
worked his way through a wall into a room in which 
were some women prisoners, one of whom acquaint- 
ing the keeper with what had happened, Burnworth 
was chained to the floor of the condemned hold. 
Application was made to the Secretary of State to 
take measures for the apprehension of Berry, Dick- 
enson and Blewit, who had gone over to Holland; 
and hereupon instructions were sent to the English 
ambassador at The Hague, impowering him to re- 
quest of the States General that the offenders might 
be delivered up to justice if found anywhere within 
their jurisdiction. The ambassador, on receiving 
the necessary instructions, made the application, and 
orders were issued accordingly, in consequence of 
which Blewit was apprehended at a public-house in 
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Rotterdam, but Dickenson and Berry had taken 
refuge on board a ship at the Brill. Blewit was 
lodged in the state-house prison, and then the officers 
who took him went immediately on board the ship 
and seized his two accomplices, whom they brought 
to the same place of confinement. They were chained 
to the floor till the English ambassador requested 
permission to send them home, which being readily 
obtained, they were guarded to the packet-boat by 
a party of soldiers and were chained together as 
soon as they were put on board. When they reached 
the Nore they were met by two of the King’s mes- 
sengers, who conducted them up the river. On the 
arrival of the vessel, they were put into a boat oppo- 
site the Tower, which was guarded by three other 
boats, in each of which was a corporal and several 
soldiers. In this manner they were conducted to 
Westminster, where they were examined by two 
magistrates, who committed them to Newgate, to 
which they were escorted by a party of foot guards. 
On the sight of Burnworth they seemed to pity his 
situation, while he, in a hardened manner, expressed 
his happiness at their safe arrival from Holland. 
On the approach of the ensuing assizes for the county 
of Surrey, they were handcuffed, put into a wagon 
and in this manner a party of dragoons conducted 
them to Kingston. Their insolence on leaving New- 
gate was unparalleled. They told the spectators that 
it would become them to treat gentlemen of their 
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profession with respect, especially as they were go- 
ing a journey; they likewise said to the dragoons 
that they expected to be protected from injury on 
the road; and during their journey they behaved 
with great indifference, throwing money among the 
populace and diverting themselves by seeing them 
scramble for it. A boy having picked up a half 
penny, one of a handful which Blewit had thrown 
among the people, told him that he would keep that 
half penny and have his name engraved on it, as sure 
as he would be hanged at Kingston, on which Blewit 
gave him a shilling to pay the expense of engraving 
and enjoined him to keep his promise, which, it is 
affirmed, the boy actually did. On their arrival at 
Kingston, they were put in the prison called the 
Stockhouse, where they were chained to the floor: 
and on the following day bills of indictment were 
found against them, they were brought up for trial 
before Lord Chief Justice Raymond and Judge 
Denton, but some articles having been taken from 
Burnworth when he was apprehended, he refused to 
plead unless they restored them to him. The Judge 
made use of every argument to prevail on him to 
plead, but in vain; in consequence of which sentence 
was passed that he should be pressed to death. 
Hereupon he was taken back to the Stockhouse, 
where he bore the weight of one hundred three- 
quarters, and two hundred pounds, on his breast. 


The High Sheriff, who attended him on this occasion, 
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used every argument to prevail on him to plead, to 
which he consented, after bearing the weight an hour 
and three minutes, during great part of which time 
he endeavoured to kill himself by striking his head 
against the floor. Being brought into court, he was 
tried and convicted with his companions. They were 
no sooner convicted than orders were given for their 
being chained to the floor; but in this deplorable 
situation they diverted themselves by recounting 
some particulars of their robberies to such persons 
whose curiosity induced them to visit the gaol. Some 
people wished they would leave an account of their 
robberies, but Burnworth said the particulars could 
not be contained in an hundred sheets of paper. On 
passing sentence, the Reverend Judge most earnestly 
entreated them to prepare for another world, as their 
time in the present must necessarily be short. They 
begged that their friends might visit them; and this 
being complied with, files and saws were conveyed to 
them, to assist them in their escape. Their plan 
was to have mixed opium in wine to have made the 
keepers sleep; and if this had taken place they then 
proposed to have set fire to some piles of wood near 
the prison and in other parts of the town and to 
get a considerable distance during the conflagration; 
but the keepers having listened to their discourse, 
they were more strictly guarded than before and 
their whole scheme rendered abortive. A short time 
before their execution Burnworth told one of the 
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keepers, “If he did not see him buried in a decent 
manner, he would meet him after death in a dark 
entry and pull off his nose.” When the day of 
execution arrived, the prisoners were put into a 
cart, and a company of foot soldiers escorted them 
to the fatal tree. On their way Blewit saw a gentle- 
man named Warwick, and having obtained permis- 
sion to speak to him, most earnestly entreated his 
pardon for having attempted to shoot him, in con- 
sequence of an information which Mr. Warwick had 
given against him. Dickenson and Blewit appeared 
more penitent than any of the rest. They wept 
bitterly at the place of execution and said they 
hoped their untimely fate would teach young men to 
avoid such courses as had brought them to their 
fatal end. They suffered April 12, 1726. After 
execution their bodies were brought to a new gaol in 
Southwark to be fitted with chains. The bodies of 
Burnworth and Blewit were suspended on a gibbet 
in St. George’s Fields, near where the murder was 
perpetrated. Legree and Higgs were hanged on 
Putney Common and Berry and Dickenson on Ken- 
nington Common; but representation being made to 
the people in power that.Dickenson’s father, when a 
lieutenant in the army, had died fighting for his 
country in Flanders, permission was given to his 
friends to take down and bury the body after he 
had hung one day. Burnworth and his associates 
were hanged at Kingston. Marjoram, the evidence, 
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obtained his liberty, of course, but in a few days 
afterwards he cut the string of a butcher’s apron 
and ran away with his steel. Being pursued, he was 
apprehended, convicted, and when indicted for pri- 
vately stealing, was convicted and received sentence 
of death, which sentence, in consideration of his hav- 
ing been evidence against the above malefactors, was 
changed to that of transportation. 


IV 
JOHN GOW 


Ir will be news to many to-day that on the 
old-time merchantmen the crew were daily called 
to prayer. The Captain of these ships was on 
shore looked upon as a man of importance, and on 
board, as will be seen, entertained his company on 
the quarter-deck under an awning. 

This piracy of Gow began in the old style; the 
conspirators killing the captain and most of the 
crew, and, as frequently happened in these cases, 
the peaceful and less inclined to turn pirate were 
driven for fear of their lives to join the leaders. 

The big dramatic fight between the pirates and 
the Scotchmen on shore took place near Kirkwall 
in waters made famous as a British and Ameri- 
can naval rendezvous during the World War. 
The honors of securing the pirates are all due to 
Mr. Fea, who showed courage and remarkable 
strategical ability. That was a queer feature of 
the law, according to which if Gow had been 
pressed to death for refusing to plead, his estate, 


according to the law, would not have been 
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forfeited to the Crown, as it would have been if 
he had stood trial and been convicted. 

Hangings in those days were often bungling 
affairs and it seems odd to us how Gow’s friends 
were allowed to “pull his legs” to end his agony 
while hanging. He and Williams stand out con- 
spicuously in those times, as dying unconverted 
as against the appeals made to them by the clergy 
present. He and Williams were real brutal pirates 
but not very successful or clever ones. Pirates 
were tried in the Admiralty Court and were gen- 
erally hanged at Wapping as an example to sail- 
ors and men of the sea in general. 


Gow, Joun (Pirate), whose assumed name was 
Captain Smith, was a native of one of the Orkney 
Islands in the North of Scotland, and having been 
instructed in maritime affairs, became so expert 
therein, that he was appointed mate of a ship, in 
which he sailed on a voyage to Santa Cruz. When 
the vessel was ready to weigh anchor from this place, 
the merchants, who had shipped goods on board her, 
came to pay a parting visit to the captain, and to 
give him their final instructions. On this occasion 
the captain, agreeable to custom, entertained his 
company under an awning on the quarter-deck: and 
while they were regaling, some of the sailors pre- 
ferred a complaint of ill-treatment they pretended to 
have received, particularly with regard to short al- 
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lowance. The captain was irritated at so undeserved 
a charge, which seemed calculated to prejudice him 
in the opinion of his employers; but conscious of the 
uprightness of his intentions, he did not reply in 
anger, but only said that there was a steward on 
board who had the care of the provisions, and that 
all reasonable complaints should be redressed: on 
which the seamen retired with apparent satisfaction. 
The wind being fair, the captain directed his men 
to weigh anchor as soon as the merchants had 
quitted the vessel. It was observed that Paterson, 
one of the complainants was very dilatory in exe- 
cuting his orders: on which the captain demanded 
why he did not exert himself to unfurl the sails: to 
which he made no direct answer, but was heard to 
mutter, “As we eat, so shall we work.” The captain 
heard this, but took no notice of it, as he was un- 
willing to proceed to extremities. The ship had no 
sooner sailed than the captain considered his situa- 
tion as dangerous, on reflecting that his conduct 
had been complained of, and his orders disobeyed. 
Hereupon he consulted the mate, and they agreed to 
deposit a number of small arms in the cabin, in 
order to defend themselves in case of an attack. 
This precaution might have been extremely salutary, 
but that they spoke so loud as to be overheard by 
two of the conspirators, who were on the quarter- 
deck. The captain likewise directed the mate to 
order Gow, who was second mate and gunner, to 
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clean the arms, a circumstance that must plainly 
insinuate to the latter that the conspiracy was at 
least suspected. Those who had overheard the con- 
versation between the captain and mate, communi- 
cated the substance of it to Gow and the other con- 
spirators, who thereupon resolved to carry the plan 
into immediate execution. Gow, who had previously 
intended to turn pirate, thought the present an ad- 
mirable opportunity, as there were several chests of 
money on board the ship; therefore he proposed to 
his companions that they should immediately em- 
bark in the enterprize: and they accordingly de- 
termined to murder the captain, and seize the ship. 
Half the vessel’s company were regularly called to 
prayers in the great cabin, at eight o’clock in the 
evening, while the other half were doing duty on 
deck; and after service, those who had been in the 
cabin went to rest in their hammocks. The con- 
trivance was to execute the plot at this juncture. 
Two of the conspirators only remained on duty: the 
rest being among those who retired to their ham- 
mocks. Between nine and ten at night a kind of 
watch word was given, which was, “Who fires first?” 
On this some of the conspirators left their ham- 
mocks, and going to the cabins of the surgeon, chief 
mate, and supercargo, they cut their throats while 
they were sleeping. The surgeon finding himself 
violently wounded, quitted his bed, and soon after- 
wards dropped on the floor and expired. The mate 
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and supercargo held their hands to their throats, and 
going on the quarter-deck, solicited a momentary re- 
spite, to recommend their souls to heaven: but even 
this favour was denied, for the villains, who found 
their knives had failed to destroy them, dispatched 
them with pistols. The captain hearing a noise, de- 
manded the occasion of it. The boatswain replied, 
that he did not know, but he was apprehensive that 
some of the men had either fallen or been thrown over- 
board. The captain hereupon went to look over the 
ship’s side, on which two of the murderers followed, 
and tried to throw him into the sea; but he disen- 
gaged himself, and turned about to take a view of 
them, when one of them cut his throat, but not so 
as to kill him: hereupon he solicited mercy, but, in- 
stead of granting it, the other stabbed him in the 
back with a dagger, and would have repeated his 
blow, had he not struck with such force, that he could 
not draw back the weapon. At this instant Gow, 
who had been assisting in the murders between the 
decks, came on the quarter-deck, and fired a brace 
of balls into the captain’s body, which put a period 
to his life. As soon as the dead bodies were thrown 
overboard, Gow was unanimously appointed to the 
command of the ship. Those of the sailors who had 
not been engaged in the conspiracy, secreted them- 
selves, some in the shrouds, others under the stores, 
in dreadful apprehension of sharing the fate of the 
captain and their murdered companions. Gow hav- 
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ing assembled his associates on the quarter-deck, 
appointed them their different stations on board, and 
it was agreed to commence pirates. The new captain 
now directed that the men who had concealed them- 
selves should be informed that no danger would 
happen to them, if they did not interfere to oppose 
the new government of the ship, but keep such sta- 
tions as were assigned them. The men, whose terrors 
had taught them to expect immediate death, were 
glad to comply with these terms; but the pirates, 
to enforce obedience to their orders, appointed two 
men to attend with drawn cutlasses, to terrify the 
others into submission. Gow and his companions 
now divided the most valuable effects in the cabin; 
and then ordering liquor to be brought on the 
quarter-deck, they consumed the night in drinking, 
while those unconnected in the conspiracy had the 
care of working the ship. The crew originally con- 
sisted of twenty-four men, of whom four had been 
murdered and eight were conspirators; and before 
morning, four of the other men had approved of the 
proceedings of the pirates; so that there were only 
eight remaining in opposition to the newly usurped 
authority. On the following day, the new captain 
summoned these eight men to attend him, and tell- 
ing them he was determined to go on a cruising voy- 
age, said, that they should be well treated if they 
were disposed to act in concert with the rest of the 
crew. He said, that every man should fare in the 
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same manner, and that good order and discipline 
were all that would be required. He said farther, 
that the captain’s inhumanity had produced the con- 
sequences which had happened; that those who had 
not been concerned in the conspiracy had no reason 
to fear any ill consequences from it; that they had 
only to discharge their duty as seamen, and every 
man should be rewarded according to his merit. To 
this address, these unfortunate honest men made no 
kind of reply and Gow interpreted their silence into 
an assent to measures which it was not in their 
power to oppose. After this declaration of the will 
of the new captain, they were permitted to range the 
ship at their pleasure; but as some of them appeared 
to act very reluctantly, a strict eye was kept on their 
conduct ; for, as guilt is ever suspicious, these pirates 
were greatly apprehensive of being brought to justice 
by means of some of these men. Williams, who acted 
as lieutenant of the vessel, and who was distinguished 
by the ferocity of his nature, had an opportunity of 
exerting his cruelty, by beating these unhappy 
sailors; a privilege that he did not fail to exert with 
a degree of severity that rendered his very name de- 
testable. The ship thus seized had been called the 
George galley, but the pirates gave her the name of 
the Revenge, and having mounted several guns, they 
steered towards Spain and Portugal, in expectation 
of making a capture of wine, of which article they 
were greatly in want. They soon made prize of an 
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English vessel, laden with fish, bound from New- 
foundland to Cadiz; but having no use for the cargo, 
they took out the captain and four men who navi- 
gated the ship, which they sunk. One of the seamen 
whom they took out of the captured vessel was 
named James Belvin; a man admirably calculated 
for their purpose, as he was by nature cruel, and by 
practice hardened in that cruelty. He said to Gow 
that he was willing to enter into all his schemes, for 
he had been accustomed to the practice of acts of 
barbarity. This man was thought a valuable ac- 
quisition to the crew, as several of the others ap- 
peared to act from motives of fear rather than of 
inclination. The next vessel taken by the pirates 
was a Scotch ship, bound to Italy with pickled 
herrings but his cargo, like the former, being of no 
use to them, they sunk the vessel, having first taken 
out the men, arms, ammunition and stores. After 
cruising eight or ten days, they saw a vessel about 
the size of their own, to which they gave chase. She 
hoisted French colours, and crowded all her sail in 
order to get clear of them; and after a chase of 
three days and nights, they lost the French vessel 
in a fog. Being distressed for water, they now 
steered towards the Madeira Islands, of which they 
came in sight in two days; but not thinking it prudent 
to enter the harbour, they steered off and on for 
several days, in expectation of making prize of some 
Portuguese or Spanish vessel; but their hopes were 
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frustrated. Their distress increasing, they stood in 
for the harbour, and brought the ship to an anchor, 
but at a considerable distance from the shore. This 
being done, they sent seven men, well armed, in a 
boat, with instructions to board a ship, cut her 
cables and bring her off; but if they failed in this, 
they were to attempt to make prize of wine and 
water conveying in the boats to the ships. Both 
these schemes, however, were frustrated, it being 
easily known, from the distance they lay at, that they 
were pirates. When they had cruised off for some 
days, they found themselves in such distress, that it 
became absolutely necessary to seek immediate re- 
lief; on which they sailed to Porta Santa, a Portu- 
guese settlement at the distance of about ten leagues. 
On their arrival off this place, they sent their boats 
on shore, with a present of salmon and herrings for 
the governor, and the name of a port to which they 
pretended to be bound. The persons sent on shore 
were civilly treated by the governor, who accompa- 
nied some of his friends on board the ship. Gow and 
his associates received the governor very politely, 
and entertained him and his company in the most hos- 
pitable manner; but the boats belonging to the 
pirates not coming on board with some provisions 
they had expected, and the governor and his at- 
tendants preparing to depart, Gow and his people 
threatened to take away their lives, unless they in- 
stantly furnished them with what they required. 
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The surprise of the Portuguese governor and his 
friends on this occasion is not to be expressed. They 
dreaded instant death, and with every sign of ex- 
treme fear, solicited that their lives might be spared. 
Gow being peremptory in his demands, the governor 
sent a boat repeatedly on shore, till the pirates were 
furnished with such articles as they wanted, This 
business being ended, the Portuguese were permitted 
to depart, and the pirates determined to steer to- 
wards the coast of Spain, where they soon arrived. 
After cruising a few days off Cape St. Vincent they 
fell in with an English vessel, bound from the coast 
of Guinea to America, with slaves, which had been 
obliged to put into the port of Lisbon: though it was 
of no use to them to capture such a vessel, they took 
it, and putting on board the captain and men they 
had heretofore taken, and taking out all the provi- 
sions and some of the sails, they left the ship to pro- 
ceed on her voyage. Falling in with a French ship 
laden with wine, oil, and fruit, they took out the lad- 
ing, and gave the vessel to the Scotch captain, in 
return for his ship which they had sunk. The 
Scotchman was likewise presented with some valuable 
articles, and permitted to take his men to sail with 
him, all of whom did so, except one, who continued 
with the pirates through choice. The day previous 
to this affair, they observed a French ship bearing 
down towards them; on which Gow ordered his people 
to lay to, but observing that the vessel mounted two 
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and thirty guns, and seemed proportionably full of 
men, he assembled his people, and observed to them 
that it would be madness in them to think of engaging 
so superior a force. The crew in general were of 
Gow’s opinion; but Williams, the lieutenant, said that 
Gow was a coward, and unworthy to command the 
vessel. The fact was, that Gow possessed somewhat 
of calm courage, while Williams’ impetuosity was of 
the most brutal kind. The latter, after behaving in 
the most abusive manner, demanded that the former 
should give orders for fighting the vessel; but Gow 
refusing to comply, the other presented his pistol to 
shoot him, which only flashed in the pan. This being 
observed by two of the pirates, named Winter and 
Paterson, they both fired at Williams, when one of 
them wounded him in the arm, and the other in the 
belly. He dropped as soon as the pieces were dis- 
charged, and the other seamen, thinking he was dead, 
were about to throw him overboard, when he suddenly 
sprang to his feet, jumped into the hold, and swore 
he would set fire to the powder-room; and as his 
pistol was yet loaded, there was every reason to think 
he would actually have done so, if he had not been 
instantly seized, and his hands chained behind hin, 
in which condition he was put among the French 
prisoners, who were terrified at the sight of him; it 
having been a common practice with him to flog the 
poor prisoners by way of entertainment. No en- 
gagement happened with the French ship, which held 
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on her way: and two days afterwards the pirates 
took a ship belonging to Bristol, which was laden 
with salt-fish, and bound from Newfoundland to 
Oporto. Having taken out the provisions, and many 
of the stores, they compelled two of the crew to sail 
with them, and then put the French prisoners on 
board the newly captured vessel, which was just on 
the point of sailing, when they began to reflect in 
what manner Williams should be disposed of. At 
length they determined to put him on board the 
Bristol ship, the commander of which was desired to 
turn him over to the first English man-of-war he 
should meet with, that he might experience the justice 
due to his crimes; and in the mean time to keep him 
in the strictest confinement. On the departure of the 
Bristol ship, Gow and his crew began to reflect on 
their situation. They were apprehensive, that as 
soon as intelligence of their proceedings reached 
Portugal, some ships would be sent in pursuit of 
them. Hereupon they called a kind of council, in 
which every one gave his opinion, as dictated by his 
hope of profit, or by his fears. Some of them ad- 
vised going to the coast of Guinea, others to North 
America, and others again to the West Indies; but 
Gow proposed to sail to the isles of Orkney, on the 
north of Scotland, where, he said, they might dispose 
of their effects, and retire and live on the produce. 
To induce his people to comply with this proposal, 
Gow represented that they were much in want of 
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water, and provisions of every kind; that their 
danger would be great if they continued longer on 
the high seas, and, above all, that it was highly neces- 
sary for them to repair their ship, which they could 
not do with any degree of safety, in a southern port. 
He likewise said, that if any ships should be dis- 
patched in quest of them, they would not think of 
searching for them in a northern latitude, so that 
their voyage that way would be safe; and if they 
would follow his directions, much booty might be 
obtained by plundering the houses of the gentlemen 
residing near the sea coast. The danger of alarming 
the country was started as an objection to these pro- 
posals ; but Gow said that they should be able to dis- 
patch all their business, and sail again, before such 
an event could happen. Apparently convinced by 
this reasoning, they steered northward, and entering 
a bay of one of the Orkney Islands, Gow assembled 
his crew, in order to instruct them to say that they 
were bound from Cadiz to Stockholm, but contrary 
winds driving them past the Sound, till it was filled 
with ice, they were under necessity of putting in to 
clean their ship, and that they would pay ready 
money for such articles as they stood in need of. It 
happened that a smuggling vessel lay at this time in 
the bay. It belonged to the Isle of Man, and being 
laden with brandy and wine from France, had come 
north about, to steer clear of the custom-house 
cutters. In their present situation, Gow thought it 
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prudent to exchange goods with the commander of 
the vessel, though, in any other, he would hardly 
have been so ceremonious. A Swedish vessel entering 
the bay two days afterwards, Gow likewise exchanged 
some goods with the captain. When the boat went 
ashore one evening, a young fellow, who had been 
compelled to take part with the pirates, got away 
from the rest of the boat’s crew, and, after lying 
concealed some time at a farm-house, hired a person 
to show him the road to Kirkwall, the principal place 
on the islands, and about twelve miles distant from 
the bay where the ship lay at anchor. Here he ap- 
plied to a magistrate, said he had been forced into 
service, and begged that he might be entitled to the 
protection of the law, as the fear of death alone had 
induced him to be connected with the pirates. Hav- 
ing given a full account of all their irregular pro- 
ceedings, the sheriff issued his precepts to the con- 
stables and other peace-officers, to call in the aid of 
the people, to assist in bringing those villains to 
justice. About this juncture, ten of Gow’s sailors, 
who had likewise taken an involuntary part with the 
pirates, seized the long-boat, and having made the 
main land of Scotland, coasted the country till they 
arrived at Edinburgh, where they were imprisoned on 
suspicion of being pirates. Notwithstanding these 
alarming circumstances, Gow was so careless of his 
own safety, that he did not put immediately to sea, 
but resolved to plunder the houses of the gentlemen 
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on the coast, to furnish himself with fresh provisions. 
In pursuance of this resolution, he sent his boatswain 
and ten armed men to the house of Mr. Honeyman, 
high-sheriff of the county: and the master being 
absent, the servants opened the door without suspi- 
cion. Nine of the gang went into the house to search 
for treasure, while the tenth was left to guard the 
door. The sight of men thus armed occasioned much 
terror to Mrs. Honeyman and her daughter, who 
shrieked with dreadful apprehensions for their per- 
sonal safety, but the pirates, employed in the search 
of plunder, had no idea of molesting the ladies. 
Mrs. Honeyman running to the door, saw the man 
who stood guard there, of whom she asked the mean- 
ing of the outrage: to which he calmly replied, that 
they were pirates, and had come thither only to ran- 
sack the house. Recollecting that she had a consid- 
erable quantity of gold in a bag, she returned and 
put it in her lap, and ran by the man at the door, 
who had no idea but that the wish to preserve her 
life occasioned her haste. The boatswain finding no 
money, declared that he would destroy the family 
writings if cash was not produced; but this being 
overheard by Miss Honeyman, she threw the writ- 
ings out of the window and jumped out after them, 
(it being a low house) escaped unhurt, and carried 
them off. In the interim the pirates seized the 
linen, plate, and other valuable articles, and then 
walked in triumph to their boat, compelling one of 
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the servants to play before them on the bagpipes. 
On the following day they weighed anchor, but on 
the evening of the same day came again to anchor 
near another island. Here the boatswain and some 
men were sent on shore in search of plunder, but did 
not obtain any. They then sailed to an island called 
Calf Sound, with an intention of robbing the house 
of Mr. Fea, who had been an old school-fellow with 
Gow. This house was the rather pitched upon, as 
Gow supposed that Mr. Fea could not have yet 
heard of the transactions at Mr. Honeyman’s; but 
in this he was mistaken: however Mr. Fea, on ac- 
count of the then indisposition of his wife, was ill 
capable of opposing them. His house was situated 
near the sea-shore: he had only six servants at home 
when the pirates appeared off the coast, and these 
were by no means equal to a contest with the plun- 
derers. It may not be improper to remark, that the 
tide runs so high among these islands, and beats with 
such force against the rocks, that the navigation is 
frequently attended with great danger. Gow, who 
had not boats to assist him in an emergency, and was 
unskilled in the navigation of those seas, made a 
blunder in turning into the bay of Calf Sound; for 
standing too near the point of a small island called 
the Calf, the vessel was in the utmost danger of being 
run on shore. This little island was merely a pasture 
for sheep belonging to Mr. Fea, who had at that time 
six hundred feeding on it. Gow having cast his an- 
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chor too near the shore, so that the wind could not 
bring him off, sent a boat with a letter to Mr. Fea, 
requesting that he would lend him another boat, to 
assist him in heaving off the ship, by carrying out an 
anchor, and assuring him that he would not do the 
least injury to any individual. As Gow’s messenger 
did not see Mr. Fea’s boat, the latter gave him an 
evasive answer, and, on the approach of night, 
ordered his servants to sink his own boat, and hide 
the sails and rigging. While they were obeying this 
order five of Gow’s men came on shore in the boat, 
and proceeded, doubly armed, towards Fea’s house. 
Hereupon the latter advanced towards them with an 
assurance of friendship, and begged that they would 
not enter the house, for that his wife was exceeding 
ill, that the idea of their approach had greatly 
alarmed her, and that the sight of them might prob- 
ably deprive her of life. The boatswain replied, that 
they had no design to terrify Mrs. Fea, or any other 
person, but that the most rigorous treatment must 
be expected, if the use of the boat was denied them. 
Mr. Fea represented how dangerous it would be for 
him to assist them on account of the reports circu- 
lated to their discredit; but he offered to entertain 
them at an adjacent ale-house, and they accepted the 
invitation, as they observed that he had no company. 
While they were drinking, Mr. Fea ordered his 
servants to destroy their boat, and when they had 
done so, to call him hastily out of company, and in- 
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form him of it. These orders were exactly complied 
with; and when he had left the pirates he directed six 
men, well armed, to station themselves behind a hedge, 
and if they observed him come alone with the boat- 
swain, instantly to seize him; but if he came with all 
the five desperadoes, he would walk forward, so as to 
give them an opportunity of firing without wounding 
himself. After giving these orders, Fea returned to 
the company, whom he invited to his house, on the 
promise of their behaving peaceably, and said he 
would make them heartily welcome. They all ex- 
pressed a readiness to attend him, in the hope of 
getting the boat; but he told them he would rather 
have the boatswain’s company only, and would after- 
wards send for his companions. This being agreed 
to, the boatswain set forward with two brace of 
pistols, and walking with Mr. Fea till they came to 
the hedge where his men were concealed, he then 
seized him by the collar, while the others took him 
into custody before he had time to make any de- 
fence. The boatswain called aloud for his men; but 
Mr. Fea, forcing a handkerchief into his mouth, 
bound him hand and foot, and then left one of his 
own people to guard him, while himself and the rest 
went back to the public-house. There being two 
doors to the house, they went some to the one, and 
some to the other, and rushing in at once, they made 
prisoners of the other four men, before they had time 
to have recourse to their arms for defence. The five 
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pirates being thus in custody, were sent to an ad- 
jacent village, and separately confined: in the in- 
terim Mr. Fea sent messengers round the island, to 
acquaint the inhabitants with what had been done; 
desiring them to haul their boats on the beach, that 
the pirates should not swim to, and steal them; and 
requesting that no person would venture to row 
within reach of the pirates’ guns. On the following 
day the wind shifted to the northwest and blew hard, 
on which the pirates conceived hopes of getting out to 
sea; but the person employed to cut the cable was 
missing some of his strokes, the ship’s way was 
checked ; she turned around, and the cable parting, 
the vessel was driven on Calf Island. Reduced to this 
dilemma, without even a boat to assist in getting off 
the ship, Gow hung out a white flag, as an intimation 
that he was willing to treat on friendly terms: but 
Mr. Fea, having now little doubt of securing the 
pirates, wrote to Gow, and told him he had been com- 
pelled to make prisoners of his men on account of 
their insolent behaviour. He likewise told him that 
the whole country was alarmed, and that the most 
probable chance of securing his own life, would be by 
surrendering, and becoming an evidence against his 
accomplices. Four armed men in an open boat car- 
ried this letter to Gow, who sent for answer that he 
would give goods to the value of a thousand pounds 
to be assisted in his escape: but if this should be 
refused, he would set fire to the ship, rather than 
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become a prisoner. He even said that he would trust 
to the mercy of the waves, if Mr. Fea would indulge 
him with a boat. On reading this letter Mr. Fea de- 
termined to persuade him to submit, and therefore 
took four men well armed, in a boat, and rowed to- 
wards the ship: but he previously placed a man with 
a flag in his hand at the top of his house to make 
such signals as might be proper to prevent his falling 
a sacrifice to any artifice of the pirates. The in- 
structicns given to the servant were, that he should 
wave the flag once, if he saw one of the pirates swim 
towards the shore; but if he beheld four or more of 
them, he should wave it constantly till his master got 
out of danger. Mr. Fea rowing forwards spoke 
through a trumpet, asking Gow to come on shore, 
and talk with him, which the latter said he would. 
Hereupon Fea lay to, in waiting for him; but at this 
juncture he saw a man swimming from the ship, with 
a white flag in his hand, on which the man on the 
house waved his flag; but soon afterwards he was 
observed to wave it continually, on which Mr. Fea’s 
boat retired, and those in her presently saw five more 
of the pirates swimming towards them; but they re- 
turned to the ship as soon as they saw the others 
were aware of the artifice. The first pirate, who car- 
ried the white flag, now retired to a corner of the 
island, and calling to Mr. Fea, told him that “the 
captain had sent him a bottle of brandy.” Fea re- 
plied, that he hoped to see Gow hanged, and that he 
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was inclined to shoot the messenger for his insolence; 
on which the fellow decamped with great precipita- 
tion. Soon after this Gow wrote a most humble letter 
to Mrs. Fea, imploring her interference in his behalf ; 
and though she had determined not to interest her- 
self in his favour, yet he resolved to go on shore; and 
taking a white flag in his hand, he made signals for a 
parley; on which Mr, Fea sent some armed men to 
seize him living or dead. On their meeting, Gow in- 
sisted that one of the men should be left as a hostage; 
and this circumstance being seen by Mr. Fea, from 
the windows of his house, he sailed over to the island, 
where he reprimanded his people for delivering the 
hostage; and likewise told Gow that he was his 
prisoner. Gow replied, that could not be, since a 
hostage had been delivered for him. To this Mr. Fea 
replied, that he had issued no orders for delivering 
the hostage, and that the man who had foolishly en- 
gaged himself as such, must submit to the conse- 
quence: but he advised Gow, for his own sake, to 
make signals, that the man might obtain his liberty. 
This Gow refused to do: but Fea made signals which 
deceived the pirates, two of whom came on shore with 
the man, and were instantly taken into custody. Gow 
was now disarmed of his sword, and made prisoner, 
after begging to be shot with his sword in his pos- 
session. The leader of the gang being thus secured, 
Mr. Fea had recourse to stratagem to get all the 
rest into his power. He now compelled Gow to make 
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signals for some of the men to come on shore, which 
they readily did, and were apprehended by men con- 
cealed to take them as they arrived. Fea now in- 
sinuated to Gow that he would let him have a boat to 
escape if he would send for his carpenter to repair it, 
and to bring with him two or three hands to assist 
him: Gow complied, the men came off, and were sever- 
ally seized; but as there were other people still on 
board, Mr. Fea had recourse to the following con- 
trivance to get them into his possession. He directed 
his own servants to provide hammers, nails, &c. and 
make a pretence of repairing the boat; and, while this 
was doing, told Gow to send for his men, since he 
must have possession of the ship before he would de- 
liver up the boat. The pirates, on receiving their 
late captain’s orders to come on shore, were very 
doubtful how to act, but after a short debate, and 
having no officers to command them, they shared what 
money they possessed and coming on shore, were all 
taken into custody. Thus by an equal exertion of 
courage and artifice, Mr. Fea secured these danger- 
ous men, twenty-eight in number, without a single 
man being killed or wounded: and only with the aid 
of a few countrymen, a force apparently very in- 
sufficient to the accomplishment of such a business. 
When all the prisoners were properly secured Mr. 
Fea sent an express to Edinburgh, requesting that 
proper persons might be sent to conduct them to that 
city. As soon as his express arrived another was 
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rorwarded to London, to learn the Royal pleasure 
respecting the disposal of the pirates: and the answer 
brought was that the Lord Justice Clerk should im- 
mediately send them to London, in order to their 
being tried by a Court of Admiralty, to be held for 
that purpose. When these orders reached Edin- 
burgh, a guard of soldiers marched to fetch them to 
that city: and, on their arrival, they were put on 
board the Greyhound frigate, which immediately 
sailed for the Thames. On their arrival in the river a 
detachment of the guards from the Tower attended 
their landing, and conducted them to the Marshalsea 
Prison, where they once more saw Lieutenant Wil- 
liams, who had been conveyed to England by the man 
of war, which received him from the Bristol captain 
at Lisbon. This Williams, though certain of coming 
to an ignominious end, took a malignant pleasure in 
seeing his companions in like circumstances of calam- 
ity. A commission was now made out for their trial: 
and soon after their commitment they underwent 
separate examinations before the Judges of the Ad- 
miralty Court in Doctor’s Commons, when five of 
them, who appeared to be less guilty than the rest, 
were admitted evidences against their accomplices. 
The behaviour of Gow, from his first commitment, 
was reserved and morose. He considered himself as 
an assured-victim to the justice of the laws, nor 
entertained any hope of being admitted an evidence, 
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as Mr. Fea had hinted. Being removed from the 
Marshalsea to Newgate, their trials came on at the 
Old Bailey. Gow, at first, refused to plead, in conse- 
quence of which he was sentenced to be pressed to 
death in the usual manner. His reason for this re- 
fusal was, that he had an estate which he wished 
might descend to a relation, and which would have 
been the case had he died under the pressure. But 
when the proper officers were about to inflict this 
punishment, he begged to be taken again to the bar to 
plead, of which the judge being informed, humanely 
granted his request: and the consequence was, that 
he, Williams and six others were convicted and re- 
ceived sentence of death: the rest were acquitted, as 
it appeared that they had acted by compulsion. 
While under the sentence of death, Gow was visited 
by some Presbyterian ministers, who laboured to con- 
vince him of the atrociousness of his crime, but he 
seemed deaf to all their admonitions and exhorta- 
tions. Williams was equally, if not more, hardened. 
He seemed insensible to the hope of happiness, or the 
fear of torment, in a future state. He boasted, to 
those who visited him, of his constantly advising Gow 
“To tie the prisoners back to back, and throw them 
into the sea,” to prevent their giving evidence against 
him. Gow, Williams and the six accomplices, suffered 
at Execution-Dock, August 11th, 1729. Gow’s 
friends, anxious to put him out of pain, pulled his 
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legs so forcibly that the rope broke and he dropped 
down, on which he was again taken up to the gibbet, 
and when he was dead, was hung in chains on the 
banks of the Thames, 


V 
GEORGE BARRINGTON 


CLEveER police work of a picked squad, and the 
earnest and sympathetic codperation of the Magis- 
trates have driven the large majority of really 
clever pickpockets from New York, and continua- 
tion of this condition will keep them out. George 
Barrington illustrated that merely educating the 
head will not keep a youth free of his vicious and 
criminal tendencies and in the straight way. He 
belonged to the utterly unreformable class without 
regard to environment and we have many such 
now. Those old traveling theatrical companies had 
to endure many hardships. To the credit of the 
profession, when Barrington began deliberately 
a criminal career he left the stage. I never saw 
or heard of an actor or actress who was or became 
a professional criminal. They have their weak- 
nesses and faults like the the rest of us, and by 
reason of which they themselves are mostly the 
sufferers. Like many clever criminals of to-day, 
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apparently as a gentleman of means and leisure. 
His victims make a dazzling list—Lords, Dukes, 
Knights, Counts, Ambassadors and Clergymen. 
The circumstances under which he was caught are 
amusing and the credit of the capture goes to the 
watching Constable. He was no common ignorant 
illiterate and his speech is as clever and eloquent 
as any of those he delivered on the stage. Note 
the writer’s tribute to his conduct at Botany Bay. 
I like that phrase in which the writer of the Inner 
Temple says, that on his sentence to transporta- 
tion for life: “He left the bar with a respectful 
bow and thus withdrew from Europe, to act a part 
in the New World.” 

Could Macaulay, speaking of some great per- 
sonage and statesman, have used language more 
impressive and felicitous? 

It would be cruel, indelicate, if not indecent, to 
inquire if these convicted and transported convicts 
founded families in the countries to which they 
were exiled and, if so, what became of them. I 
am prepared to believe that no criminal traits ap- 
peared in any member of such family. 

I have not made any change in the spelling, 
punctuation or literary style of any of these re- 
ports and they are presented as they appear in 
the original volumes. 
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Barrincton, Grorce (Pickpocket), whose real 
name was Waldron, was born about the year 1755 at 
Maynooth, a village in the County of Kildare, Ire- 
land; his father, Henry Waldron, was a working 
silversmith; and his mother, whose maiden name was 
Naith, was a mantua-maker, and occasionally a mid- 
wife. His parents, though not affluent, had him in- 
structed in reading and writing at an early age; 
afterwards, through the bounty of a medical gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, he was taught common 
arithmetic, the elements of geography, and the Eng- 
lish grammar. When sixteen years of age he was 
noticed and patronized by a dignitary in the Church 
of Ireland, who placed him at a free grammar-school, 
' and intended him for the university; however, he 
forfeited this gentleman’s favour by his ill conduct 
at school, having, in a quarrel, stabbed one of his 
school-fellows with a penknife. For this vindictive 
act he was well flogged ; in consequence of which he 
ran away from school, 1771, having previously found 
means to steal ten or twelve guineas from his master 
and a gold repeating watch from his master’s sister. 
He walked all night till he arrived at an obscure inn 
at Drogheda, where he happened to meet and become 
acquainted with a company of strolling players, 
whose manager was one John Price, an abandoned 
character; who, having been convicted of a fraud 
in London, was an involuntary exile in Ireland, until 
the expiration of the term for which he was sen- 
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tenced to be transported. He now engaged our 
fugitive, who, in consequence, adopted the name of 
Barrington, as one of his performers, and who, it 
seems, became the hero of his company. While per- 
forming the character of Jaffier, in “Venice Pre- 
served,” he made a conquest of the tender Belvidera, 
(Miss Egerton) and to the credit of Barrington it 
must be acknowledged that he took no mean advan- 
tage of her passion, but returned it with perfect 
sincerity. The company being now reduced by the 
expenses of traveling, Xc., to extreme indigence, 
Price, the manager, prevailed upon Barrington to 
undertake the profession of a pickpocket, which 
business he commenced in the summer of the year 
1771, having then renounced the stage. He soon 
after lost his faithful Miss Egerton, who was drowned 
in the eighteenth year of her age, in crossing the 
river Boyne, through the culpable negligence of a 
ferryman. He then commenced what is called a 
gentleman pickpocket, by affecting the airs and im- 
portance of a man of fashion; but was so much 
alarmed at the detection and conviction of his pre- 
ceptor Price, (who was sentenced to transportation 
for seven years) that he hastened to Dublin, where 
he practised his pilfering art during dark evenings. 
At one of the races in the County of Carlow, he 
was detected picking the pocket of Lord B. but 
on restoring the property this nobleman declined any 
prosecution, and Barrington, accordingly, left Ire- 
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usher of the black rod, he was disgracefully turned 
out. He now threatened Mr. G. with revenge, 
upon which 4 warrant was granted to bind him over 
to keep the peace; and as he could find no surety 
he was obliged to go to Tothillficlds bridewell, where 
he remained some time. On being released he re- 
turned to his old profession, and was, about three 
months afterwards, detected in picking the pocket 
of a low woman at Drury-lane theatre, for which, 
being indicted and convicted at the Old Bailey, he 
was sentenced to three years hard labour on the 
Thames, and in the spring of 1777 was put on board 
the hulks at Woolwich, but after sustaining some- 
thing less than a twelvemonths’ punishment, he was 
again set at liberty, in consequence of his good be- 
haviour, through the interference of Messrs. Erskine 
and Duncan Campbell, the superintendents of the 
convicts. A few days after his release he went to 
St. Sepulchre’s Church, when Dr. Mylne was to 
preach a sermon for the benefit of the society for the 
recovery of persons apparently drowned. William 
Payne, a constable, saw him put his hand into a 
lady’s pocket in the south aisle, and presently after 
followed him out of the church, and took him into 
custody near the end of Cock-lane, upon Snow Hill. 
Having taken the prisoner to St. Sepulchre’s watch- 
house, and found a gold watch, and some other arti- 
cles, in his possession, Payne returned to the church, 
and spoke to the lady whom he had seen the 
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prisoner attempt to rob; she informed him that she 
had lost nothing, for, expecting the church to be 
much crowded, she had taken the precaution of 
emptying her pockets before she left her house. 
Upon Payne’s return to the watch-house, a gentle- 
man advised that the prisoner might be more 
strictly searched. He was desired to take off his 
hat, and raising his left arm, he cautiously removed 
his hat from his head, when a metal watch dropped 
upon the floor. He was now obliged to pull off the 
greatest part of his cloaths. He wore three pair 
of breeches, in one of the pockets of which was found 
a purse, containing thirteen guineas, and a bank 
note for 10L. made payable to himself. In conse- 
quence of an advertisement inserted the next day in 
the newspapers, Mrs. Ironmonger came to Payne’s 
house, and described the watch she had lost; and it 
proved to be that which had been concealed in Bar- 
rington’s hair, and dropped on the floor when he 
took off his hat. She attended the examination of 
the prisoner, and, having sworn that the watch pro- 
duced by Payne was her property, was bound over to 
prosecute. Upon his trial, Barrington made a long, 
an artful, and a plausible defence. He said that, 
upon leaving the church, he perceived the watch men- 
tioned in the indictment lying upon the ground, and 
took it up, intending to advertise it the next day; 
that he was followed to Snow-hill by Payne and an- 
other constable, who apprehended him, and had, in 
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all probability, seen him take up the watch. “I re- 
flected (said he) that how innocently soever I might 
have obtained the article in question, yet it might 
cause some censure; and no man would wonder, con- 
sidering the unhappy predicament I stood in,* that I 
should conceal it as much as possible.” The jury 
having pronounced the prisoner guilty, he addressed 
the court, earnestly supplicating that he might be 
permitted to enter into his Majesty’s service, and 
promising to discharge his trust with fidelity and 
attention; or, if he could not be indulged in that 
request, he wishes that his sentence might be banish- 
ment for life from his Majesty’s dominions. The 
court informed him, that, by an application to the 
throne, he might obtain a mitigation of his sentence, 
if his case was attended by such circumstances of 
extenuation as would justify him in humbly petition- 
ing to be considered as an object of the royal favour. 
He requested that the money and bank-note might 
be returned. Hereupon the court observed, that, in 
consequence of his conviction, the property found on 
him when he was apprehended became vested in the 
hands of the sheriffs of the city of London, who had 
discretionary power either to comply with, or reject, 
his request. He was again sentenced to labour on the 
Thames for the space of five years, on Tuesday the 
5th of April, 1778. About the middle of this year, 
he was accordingly removed to the hulks at Wool- 


* Alluding to his former conviction. 
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wich, where, having attracted the notice of a gentle- 
man who exerted his influence in his favour. he again 
procured his release, on condition of his leaving 
England: to this Barrington gladly consented, and 
was generously supplied with money by this gentle- 
man. He now went to Dublin, where he was shortly 
apprehended for picking the pocket of an Irish noble- 
man of his gold watch and money, at the theatre, 
but was acquitted for want of evidence. Here, how- 
ever, was his first display of elocution; for, having 
received a serious admonition from the judge, he ad- 
dressed the court with considerable animation, and 
enlarged, with great ingenuity, upon what he termed 
the force of prejudice, insinuating that calumny had 
followed him from England to Ireland. On his ac- 
quittal, however, he deemed it most prudent to leave 
Dublin; he therefore visited Edinburgh, where being 
suspected he was obliged to decamp. He now re- 
turned to London, and braving danger, frequented 
the theatres, opera-house, pantheon, etc. but was at 
length taken into custody. Having been acquitted 
for want of evidence for the charge brought against 
him, he was unexpectedly detained for having re- 
turned to England in violation of the condition on 
which his Majesty was pleased to grant him a re- 
mission for his punishment, and was accordingly con- 
fined in Newgate during the remainder of the time 
that he was originally to have served on the river 
Thames. On the expiration of his captivity he re- 
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turned to his former practices, but with greater 
caution. He was at length apprehended for picking 
the pocket of Mr. Le Mesurier, at Drury-Lane play- 
house, but effected his escape from the constable; 
and while the lawyers were outlawing him, and the 
constables endeavouring to take him, he evaded de- 
tection by travelling in various disguises and char- 
acters through the northern counties of the kingdom: 
he visited the great towns as a quack-doctor, 
clergyman, rider, etc. but was at last apprehended 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and removed to London by 
a writ of Habeas Corpus. He now employed counsel, 
and had the outlawry against him reversed ; was then 
tried for stealing Mr. Le Mesurier’s purse, and ac- 
quitted in consequence of the absence of a material 
witness. Being once more enlarged, he had the pre- 
sumption to visit Dublin again, where having been 
soon suspected, he with difficulty escaped to Eng- 
land; but shortly after his arrival, was taken into 
custody for picking the pocket of Henry Hare 
Townsend, esq. For this he was tried at the old 
Bailey, September Ist, 1798, and found guilty, not- 
withstanding he made an ingenious defence. On 
Wednesday, September 22nd, the Recorder pro- 
nounced the sentence of transportation on him for 
seven years, when Barrington addressed the Court 
in words to the following effect. 

“My lord,—I have a great deal to say in extenua- 
tion of the cause for which I now stand convicted at 
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this bar; but upon consideration, I will not arrest 
the attention of the honourable court too long. 
Among the extraordinary vicissitudes, incident to 
human nature, it is the peculiar and unfortunate lot 
of some devoted persons, to have their best wishes 
and their most earnest endeavours, to deserve the 
good opinion of the most respectable part of society, 
entirely frustrated. Whatever they can say, or 
whatever they may do; every word and its meaning, 
every action, and its motive, is represented in an 
unfavourable light, and is distorted from the real in- 
tention of the speaker or the actor. That this has 
been my unhappy fate does not seem to stand in need 
of any confirmation. Every effort to deserve well 
of mankind, that my heart bore witness to its recti- 
tude, has been by such measures as those, and con- 
sequently has been rendered abortive. Many of the 
circumstances of my life I can, without any viola- 
tion of truth, declare to have, therefore, hap- 
pened absolutely in spite of myself. The world, my 
lord, has given me credit for abilities, indeed, much 
greater than I possess, and therefore much more than 
I deserved, but I have never found any kind hand to 
foster these abilities. I might ask where was the 
generous and powerful hand that was ever stretched 
forth to rescue George Barrington from infancy? In 
an age like this, which, in several respects, is so 
justly famed for liberal sentiments, it was my severe 
lot, that no noble-minded gentleman stepped for- 
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ward, and said to me: Barrington, you are possessed 
of talents which may be useful to society. I feel for 
your situation: and as long as you act the part of 
a good citizen, I will be your protector: you will 
then have time and opportunity to rescue yourself 
from the obliquy of your former conduct. Alas, 
my lord, George Barrington had never the supreme 
felicity of having such comfort administered to his 
wounded spirit. As matters have unfortunately 
turned out, the die is cast—and as it is, I bend re- 
signed to my fate, without one murmur of com- 
plaint.” 

Having thus concluded his neat address, rendered 
more forcible by his pathetic manner, he left the 
bar with a respectful bow and thus withdrew from 
public life in Europe, to act a new part in the New 
Wortp. On his arrival at Port Jackson, he was 
introduced to the governor, and appointed super- 
intendent of the convicts resident at Paramatta. 
His conduct, during his exile, has been such as to 
compensate for all the past. According to recent ac- 
counts he has been deranged in his mind; and it has 
been also reported that he is dead. While in London 
he cohabited with a woman who went by his name, 
and who, since his transportation, has been appre- 
hended for several thefts, as if desirous of follow- 
ing him to Botany Bay. 


VI 
RICHARD NOBLE 


Mr. Sayer, as will be noticed, had early notice 
as to what he might expect in the stormy marital 
sea on which he launched in pursuit of domestic 
happiness. A few days after the marriage his wife 
kicked him and announced her intention of secur- 
ing a more agreeable lover. A cynical old bach- 
elor, whom I knew, facetiously advised a prospec- 
tive bridegroom, in order to assure the obedience 
of the coming bride to “throw her down at the 
altar.” 

That clever conspiracy of both wives to get each 
of their husbands killed in a duel was not half bad. 
Like many modern dramas the clergyman gets a 
part in the case—he was the only one who made 
every effort to confess. The modern difficulty in 
getting a jury was not unknown in those days as 
appears in what follows. I confess to a great 
doubt as to whether the evidence showed Noble 
guilty of murder in the first degree under our 
laws. Think of it! The court sat continuously 
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A.M. the next morning. The defendant was sen- 
tenced at once. The women acquitted had to be 
protected from the wrathful mob. I am quite sure 
in this country now they would have received many 
offers of marriage, or of stage or “movie” careers, 
if they were considered “good lookers.” And 
maybe, as sometimes happens with modern juries, 
that may have affected these “good men and true” 
of that far-away time, in their arriving at their 
verdict of acquittal to which, however, in my opin- 
ion as to law and fact, they were clearly entitled. 

I think the defendant’s speech in his own behalf 
was clever, no doubt impressive in its delivery and 
to the point in argument. Sayer, like Snyder, 
overlooked all the infidelities and cruel treatment 
to which he was subjected so infatuated was he 
with his wife. She was lustful, treacherous, selfish 
and heartless. If he had been a big husky fellow 
and had beaten her and of whom she was afraid 
she probably would have respected him. Wives 
often plead with us Magistrates for wife-beating 
husbands when brought into court. 


Noste, Ricuarp (Murderer), was an attorney at 
law, and the paramour of Mrs. Sayer, wife of John 
Sayer, Esq., who was possessed of about one thou- 
sand pounds a year, and lord of the manor of Bid- 
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dlesden, in Buckinghamshire. Mr. Sayer does not 
appear to have been a man of any great abilities; 
but was remarkable for his good nature and in- 
offensive disposition. Mrs. Sayer, to whom he 
was married in 1699, was the daughter of Admiral 
Nevil, a woman of an agreeable person and brilliant 
wit; but of such an abandoned disposition as to be 
a disgrace to her sex. Soon after Mr. Sayer’s wed- 
ding, Colonel Salisbury married the Admiral’s widow; 
but there was such a vicious similarity in the conduct 
of the mother and daughter, that the two husbands 
had early occasion to be disgusted with the choice 
they had made. Mr. Sayer’s nuptials had not been 
celebrated many days before the bride took the lib- 
erty of kicking him, and hinted that she would pro- 
cure a lover more agreeable to her mind. Sayer, 
who was distractedly fond of her, bore this treatment 
with patience; and at the end of a twelvemonth she 
presented him a daughter, which soon died: but he 
became still more fond of her after she had made 
him a father, and was continually loading her with 
presents. Mr. Sayer now took a house in Lisle- 
street, Leicester fields, kept a coach, and did every- 
thing which he thought might gratify his wife: but 
her unhappy disposition was the occasion of tem- 
porary separations. At times, however, she behaved 
with more complaisance to her husband, who had, 
after a while, the honour of being deemed father of 
another child of which she was delivered; and after 
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this circumstance she indulged herself in still greater 
liberties than before; her mother, who was almost 
constantly with her, encouraging her in this shame- 
ful conduct. At length a scheme was concerted, 
which would probably have ended in the destruction 
of Mr. Sayer and Colonel Salisbury, if it had not 
been happily prevented by the prudence of the lat- 
ter. The Colonel taking an opportunity to represent 
to Mrs. Sayer the ill consequences that must attend 
her infidelity to her husband, she immediately at- 
tacked him with the most outrageous language, and 
insulted him to that degree that he threw the re- 
mains of a cup of tea at her. The mother and 
daughter immediately laid hold of this circumstance 
to inflame the passions of Mr. Sayer, whom they 
at length prevailed on to demand satisfaction of 
the Colonel—The challenge is said to have been 
written by Mrs. Sayer, and when the Colonel received 
it, he conjectured that it was a plan concerted be- 
tween the ladies to get rid of their husbands. How- 
ever, he obeyed the summons, and going in a coach 
with Mr. Sayer towards Montague-House, he ad- 
dressed him as follows: “Son Sayer, let us come 
to a right understanding of this business. *Tis very 
well known that I am a swordsman, and I should be 
very far from getting any honour by killing you. 
But to come nearer to the point in hand. Thou 
shouldst know, Jack, for all the world knows, that 
thy wife and mine are both what they should not be. 
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They want to get rid of us at once. If thou shouldst 
drop, they’ll have me hanged for it after.” There 
was so much of obvious truth in this remark that 
Mr. Sayer immediately felt its force, and the gentle- 
men drove home together to the mortification of the 
ladies. Soon after this affair Mrs. Sayer went to 
her house in Buckinghamshire, where an intimacy 
took place between her and the curate of the parish, 
and their amour was conducted ‘with so little re- 
serve that all the servants saw that the parson had 
more influence in the house than their master. Mrs. 
Sayer coming to London, was soon followed by the 
young clergyman, who was seized with the small-pox 
which cost him his life. When he found that there 
was no hope of his recovery, he sent to Mr. Sayer, 
earnestly requesting to see him: but Mrs. Sayer, 
who judged what he wanted, said that her husband 
had not had the small-pox, and such a visit might 
cost him his life; she, therefore, insisted that her 
husband should not go; and the passive man tamely 
submitted to this injunction, though his wife daily 
sent a footman to enquire after the clergyman, who 
died without being visited by Mr. Sayer. This 
gentleman had not been long dead before his place 
was supplied by an officer of the guards; but he was 
soon dismissed in favour of a man of great distinc- 
tion, who presented her with some valuable china, 
which she pretended was won at Astrop Wells. 
About this time Mr, Sayer found his affairs con- 
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siderably deranged by his wife’s extravagance; on 
which a gentleman recommended to him Mr. Rich- 
ard Noble (the subject of our present consideration, ) 
as a man capable of being very serviceable to him. 
His father kept a very reputable coffee-house at 
Bath, and his mother was so virtuous a woman that 
when Noble afterwards went to her house with Mrs. 
Sayer, in a coach and six, she shut the door against 
him. He had been well educated, and articled to an 
attorney of eminence in New Inn, in which he after- 
wards took chambers for himself; but he had not 
been in any considerable degree of practice when he 
was introduced to Mr. Sayer. Soon after his intro- 
duction into Mr. Sayer’s family he became too inti- 
mate with Mrs. Sayer, and, if report said true, with 
her mother likewise. However, these abandoned 
women had other matters in prospect besides mere 
gallantry and considering Noble as a man of the 
world as well as a lover, they concerted a scheme to 
deprive Mr. Sayer of a considerable part of his 
estate. The unhappy gentleman, being perpetually 
teased by the women, at length consented to execute 
a deed of separation, in which he assigned some 
lands in Buckinghamshire, to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, to his wife, ex- 
clusive of fifty pounds a year for pin-money; and by 
‘this deed he likewise covenanted that Mrs. Sayer 
might live with whom she pleased, and that he would 
never molest any person on account of harbouring 
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her. Mr. Sayer was even so weak as to sign this 
deed without having counsel of his own to examine it. 
Not long after this Mrs. Sayer was delivered of a 
child at Bath: but that the husband might not take 
alarm at this circumstance, Noble sent him a letter, 
acquainting him that he was to be pricked down for 
high sheriff of Buckinghamshire; and Mrs. Salisbury 
urged him to go to Holland to be out of the way, and 
supplied him with some money on the occasion. It 
does not seem probable that Sayer had any suspicion 
of Noble’s criminal intercourse with his wife, for, the 
night before he set out, he presented him with a 
pair of saddle-pistols and furniture worth above 
forty pounds. Soon after he was gone, Mrs. Sayer’s 
maid, speaking of the danger her master might be in 
at sea, Mrs. Sayer said, “She should be sorry his man 
James, a poor innocent fellow, should come to any 
harm; but she should be glad, and earnestly wished 
that Mr. Sayer might sink to the bottom of the sea, 
and that the bottom of the ship might come out.” 
Not long after the husband was gone abroad, Noble 
began to give himself airs of greater consequence 
than he had hitherto done. He was solicitor in a 
cause in the court of chancery, in which Mr. Sayer 
was plaintiff, and having obtained a decree, he 
obliged the trustees nominated in the marriage arti- 
cles to relinquish, and assumed the authority of a 
sole trustee. Mr. Sayer remained in Holland near 
a year, during which Noble publicly cohabited with 
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his wife; and when her husband returned she re- 
fused to live with him; but having first robbed him of 
above two thousand pounds, in exchequer bills, and 
other effects, she went to private lodgings with Noble, 
and was shortly after delivered of another child. 
After Mrs. Sayer had thus eloped from her husband, 
he caused an advertisement to be inserted in the 
newspapers, of which the following is a copy: 
“Whereas, Mary, the wife of John Sayer, Esq., 
late of Lisle-street, St. Anne’s went away from her 
dwelling-house, on or about the 23rd of May last, 
in company with Elizabeth Nevil, sister to the said 
Mary, and hath carried away near one thousand 
pounds in money, besides other things of a consider- 
able value, and is supposed to go by some other 
name: he desires all tradesmen and others not to give 
her any credit, for that he will not pay the same.” 
While Mrs. Sayer cohabited with Noble he was 
constantly supplied with money; but he was not her 
only associate at that time, for, during his occa- 
sional absence, she received the visits of other lovers, 
Noble now procured an order from the court of 
chancery to take Mr. Sayer in execution for four 
hundred pounds, at the suit of Mrs. Salisbury, the 
consequence of a judgment confessed by him, for 
form’s sake, to protect his goods from his creditors 
while he was in Holland. Mr. Sayer declared that 
the rea] debt was not more than seventy pounds, 


though artful management and legal expenses had 
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swelled it to the above-mentioned sum. Hereupon 
Sayer took refuge within the rules of the Fleet 
Prison, and exhibited his bill in chancery for relief 
against these suits, and the deed of separation, which 
he obtained. In the mean time Mrs. Sayer finding 
herself liable to be exposed by the advertisement her 
husband had caused to be inserted, in the newspapers, 
she, with her mother, and Noble, took lodgings in the 
Mint, Southwark, which was at that time a place of 
refuge for great numbers of persons of desperate 
circumstances and abandoned characters. Mr. 
Sayer, having been informed of this, wrote several 
letters to her, promising that he would forgive all 
her crimes, if she would return to her duty; but she 
treated his letters with as much contempt as she 
had done his person. Hereupon he determined to 
seize on her by force, presuming that he should re- 
cover some of his effects if he could get her into his 
custody. He therefore obtained the warrant of a 
justice of the peace, and taking with him two con- 
stables, and six assistants, went to the house of 
George Twyford in the Mint; the constables intimat- 
ing that they had a warrant to search for a sus- 
pected person; for if it had been thought that they 
were bailiffs, their lives would have been in danger. 
Having entered the house, they went to a back room, 
where Noble, Mrs. Sayer and Mrs. Salisbury were 
at dinner; the door was no sooner open than Noble 
drew his sword, and stabbing Sayer in the left breast, 
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he died on the spot. The constables immediately 
apprehended the murderer and the two women; but 
the latter were so abandoned that while the peace- 
officers were conveying them to the house of a magis- 
trate, they did little else than lament the fate of 
Noble. Apprehensive that the mob would rise, 
from a supposition that the prisoners were debtors, a 
constable was directed to carry the bloody sword 
before them, in testimony that murder had been com- 
mitted, which produced the wished-for effect by keep- 
ing perfect peace. The prisoners begged to send for 
counsel; which being granted, Noble was committed 
for trial, after an examination of two hours; but the 
counsel urged so many arguments in favour of the 
women, that it was ten o’clock at night before they 
were committed. Soon afterwards this worthless 
mother and daughter applied to the Court of King’s- 
Bench, to be admitted to bail, which was refused 
them. The coroner’s inquest having viewed Mr. 
Sayer’s body, it was removed to his lodgings within 
the rules of the Fleet, in order for interment; and 
three days afterwards they gave a verdict, finding 
Noble guilty of wilful murder, and the women of 
having aided and assisted him in that murder. On 
the evening of the 12th of March, 1713, they were 
put to the bar at Kingston, in Surry, and having 
been arraigned on the several indictments, to which 
they pleaded not guilty, they were told to prepare 
for their trials by six o’clock on the following morn- 
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ing. Being brought down for trial at the appointed 
time, they moved the court that their trials might 
be deferred till the afternoon, on the plea that some 
material witnesses were absent: but the court, not be- 
lieving their allegations, refused to comply with their 
request. It was imagined that this motion to put 
off their trials was founded in the expectation that 
when the business at the nisi prius bar was dis- 
patched, many of the jurymen might go home, so 
that when the prisoners had made their challenges, 
there might not be a number left sufficient to try 
them, by which they might escape till the next as- 
sizes, by which time they hoped some circumstances 
would happen in their favour. It being ordered that 
the trials should commence, Mr. Noble and Mrs. 
Salisbury each challenged twenty of the jury, and 
Mrs. Sayer challenged thirty-five. Here it should be 
observed that all persons indicted for felony have a 
right to challenge twenty jurors, and those indicted 
for petit treason thirty-five; which may be done 
without alleging any cause. Happily, however, the 
sheriff had summoned so great a number of jurors, 
that the ends of public justice were not, for the 
present, defeated. Noble’s counsel urged that some 
of the persons who broke into the house might have 
murdered Mr. Sayer, or, if they had not, the provo- 
cation he had received might be such as would war- 
rant the jury in bringing him in guilty of man- 
slaughter only. Ag the court had sat from six 
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o’clock in the morning till one o’clock the next 
morning, the jury were indulged with some refresh- 
ments before they left the bar; and after being out 
nine hours, they gave their verdict that Mr. Noble 
was “Guilty,” and Mrs. Salisbury and Mrs. Sayer 
were “Not Guilty.” When Mr. Noble was brought 
to the bar to receive sentence he addressed the court 
in the following words: 

“My Lord, 

“T am soon to appear and render an account of 
my sins to God Almighty. If your lordship should 
think me guilty of those crimes I have been accused, 
and convicted of by my jury, I am then sure your 
lordship will think that I stand in need of such a 
reparation, such a humiliation for my great offences, 
such an abhorrence of my past life, to give me hopes 
of a future one, that I am not without hope that 
it will be a motive of your lordship’s goodness, that 
after you have judged and sentenced my body to 
execution, you will charitably assist me with a little 
time for the preservation of my soul. If I had noth- 
ing to answer for but killing Mr. Sayer with prece- 
dent malice I should have no need to address myself 
to your lordship in this manner. It is now too late 
to take advantage by denying it to your lordship, 
and too near my end to dissemble it before God. I 
know, my lord, the danger, the hell that I should 
plunge myself headlong into; I know I shall soon 
answer for the truth I am now about to say, before 
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a higher tribunal, and a more discerning judge than 
your lordship, which is only in heaven: I did not take 
the advantage to kill Mr. Sayer, by the thought or 
apprehension that I could do it under the umbrage 
of the laws, or with immunity; nothing was more 
distant from my thoughts, than to remove him out 
of the world to enjoy his wife (as was suggested) 
without molestation. Nor could any one have 
greater reluctance or remorse from the time of the 
fact to the hour of my trial, than I have had, though 
the prosecutors reported to the contrary, for which 
I heartily forgive them. My counsel obliged me to 
say on my trial, that I heard Mr. Sayer’s voice 
before he broke open the door; I told them as I now 
tell your lordship, that I did not know it was he, 
till he was breaking in at the door, and then, and 
not before, was my sword drawn, and the wound 
given, which wound, as Dr. Garth informed me, was 
so very slight, that it was a thousand to one that he 
died of it. When I gave the wound, I insensibly 
quitted the sword, by which means I left myself open 
for him to have done what he proved he attempted, 
and was so likely for him to have effected, viz. to 
have stabbed me; and his failure in the attempt has 
not a little excited my surprise. When I heard the 
company run upstairs, I was alarmed, and in fear; 
the landlord telling me instantly thereupon, that the 
house was beset, either for me or himself, added to 
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my confusion. I then never thought or intended to 
do mischief, but first bolted the foredoor and then 
bolted and padlocked the back door, which was 
glazed, and began to fasten the shutters belonging to 
it, designing only to screen myself from the vio- 
lence of the tumult. When he broke open the door, 
and not till then, I perceived and knew he was pres- 
ent: and his former threats and attempts, which I 
so fully proved on my trial, and could have proved 
much fuller, had not Mrs. Salisbury’s evidence been 
taken from me, made my fear so great, and the ap- 
prehension of my danger so near, that I did what was 
the natural motion of self defence and was too sudden 
to be the result of precedent malice; and I solemnly 
declare, that I did not hear or know from Twyford 
the landlord, or otherwise, that any constable at- 
tended the deceased, till after the misfortune hap- 
pened. It was my misfortune, that what I said as 
to hearing the deceased’s voice was turned to my 
disadvantage by the counsel against me, and that 
I was not entitled to any assistance of counsel to 
enforce the evidence given for me, or to remark upon - 
the evidence given against me; which I don’t doubt 
would have fully satisfied your lordship and a jury, 
that what happened was more my misfortune, than 
my design or intention. If I have been able, under 
the concern, to remark upon the evidence against 
me, that Mr. Sayer was but the tenth part of a min- 
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ute in breaking open the door, it could not then well 
be supposed by the jury, that I was preparing my- 
self, or putting myself in order to do mischief, which 
are acts of forethought and consideration; which re- 
quire much more time than is pretended I could have 
had from the time I discovered Mr. Sayer; for even 
from his entry into the house, to the time of the 
accident, did not amount as I am informed, to more 
than the space of three minutes. But I did not dis- 
cover him before the door gave way. I wish it had 
been my good fortune, that the jury had applied 
that to me which your lordship remarked in favour of 
the ladies, that the matter was so very sudden, so 
very accidental and unexpected, that it was impos- 
sible to be a contrivance and confederacy, and un- 
likely that they could come to a resolution in so 
short a time. I don’t remember your lordship dis- 
tinguished my case, as to that particular, to be 
different from theirs, nor was there room for it; for 
it was impossible for your lordship to believe that 
I dreamt of Mr. Sayer’s coming there at that time, 
but on the contrary I fully proved to your lordship, 
that I went there upon another occasion, that was 
lawful and beneficial to the deceased; and I had no 
more time to think or contrive, than the ladies had 
to agree or consent. If any thing could be construed 
favourably on the behalf of such an unfortunate 
wretch as myself, I think the design I had some- 
time before begun, and was about finishing that day, 
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might have taken away all suspicion of malice 
against Mr. Sayer.—Must it be thought, my lord, 
that I only am such a sinner that I cannot repent 
and make reparation to the persons I have injured? 
It was denied; but I strongly solicited a reconcilia- 
tion between Mr. Sayer and his lady, and if this 
had tended to procure me an easier access to Mrs. 
Sayer, it would have been such a matter of aggrava- 
tion to me, that it could not have escaped the re- 
mark of the counsel against me, nor the sharpness 
of the prosecutors present in court; with both I 
transacted, and to both I appealed, particularly to 
Mr. Nott, to whom, but the day before this accident, 
I manifested my desire of their living together again, 
and therefore, my lord, it should be presumed I la- 
boured to be reconciled to, and not to revenge myself 
on, Mr. Sayer. Your lordship, I hope, will observe 
thus much in my favour, that it was so far from be- 
ing a clear fact in the opinion of the jury, that they 
sat up all night, and believing there was no malice at 
that time, told your lordship they intended, and 
were inclined to find it manslaughter, and, doubting 
the legality of the warrant, to find it special. I hope 
this will touch your lordship’s heart so far, as not 
to think me so ill a man as to deserve (what the best 
of Christians are taught to pray against) a sudden 
death!—I confess I am unprepared; the hopes of 
my being able to make a legal defence, and my en- 
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deavours therein having taken up my time, which 
I wish I had better employed: I beg leave of your 
lordship, upon the words of a dying man, that as 
none of the indirect practices to get or suppress 
evidence were proved upon me, so they never sprang 
from me; and I can safely say, that my blood in 
a great measure will lie at their door that did, be- 
cause it drew me under an ill imputation of defending 
myself by subornation of perjury. I would be will- 
ing to do my duty toward my neighbour, as well as 
God, before I die; I have many papers and concerns 
(by reason of my profession) of my clients in my 
hands, who will suffer if they are not put into 
some order; and nothing but these two considera- 
tions could make life desirable, under this heavy load 
of irons, and restless remorse of conscience for my 
sins. A short reprieve for these purposes I hope will 
be agreeable to your lordship’s humanity and Chris- 
tian virtue, whereupon your lordship’s name shall be 
blessed with my last breath, for giving me an oppor- 
tunity of making peace with my conscience and God 
Almighty.” 

The last request that Noble made was granted: he 
was allowed some time to settle his spiritual and 
temporal concerns and at length suffered at Kings- 
ton on the twenty-eighth of March, 1713, exhibiting 
marks of genuine repentance. As to the ladies, they 
were no sooner acquitted than they set out for Lon- 
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don, taking one of the turnkeys with them, to pro- 
tect them from the assaults of the populace, who 
were incensed in the highest degree at the singular 
enormity of their crimes. 


Vie 
ELIZABETH BROWNRIGG 


Tue cruelty to children in the case following is 
almost unbelievable. And yet brutal treatment of 
children, as evidenced by cases in these courts, is 
not infrequent. Without the excellent Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children here in 
New York, cruel, inhuman treatment and exploita- 
tion of poor helpless children would be more com- 
mon than at present. The acquittal of the father 
and son was a gross miscarriage of justice. We 
cannot call the conduct that of a savage because 
savages are generally kind to their own and other 
children of their own tribe. Mrs. Brownrigg was 
probably a Sadist. 


Brownnice, EvizaBEeTH, having been a servant to a 
merchant in Goodman’s Fields, became the wife of 
James Brownrigg, a plumber, who, after being seven 
years in Greenwich, came to London, and took a 
house in Flower-de-Luce Court, Fleet-street, where 
he carried on a considerable share of business, and 
had a little house at Islington, for an occasional re- 


treat. This woman had been the mother of sixteen 
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children, and having practised midwifery, was ap- 
pointed, by the overseers of the poor of St. Dun- 
stan’s parish, to take care of the poor women who 
were taken in labour in the workhouse, which duty 
she performed to the satisfaction of her employers. 
Mary Mitchell, a poor girl of the precinct of White 
Friars, was put apprentice to Mrs. Brownrigg in 
the year 1765; and about the same time, Mary 
Jones, one of the children of the Foundling-hospital, 
was likewise placed with her, in the same capacity; 
and she had other apprentices. As Mrs. Brownrigg 
received pregnant women to lie-in privately, these 
girls were taken with a view of saving the expense 
of women servants. At first, the poor orphans were 
treated with some degree of civility; but this was 
soon changed for the most savage barbarity. Hav- 
ing laid Mary Jones across two chairs in the kitchen, 
she whipped her with such wanton cruelty that she 
was occasionally obliged to desist from mere weari- 
ness. This treatment was frequently repeated; and 
Mrs. Brownrigg used to throw water on her when she 
had done whipping her, and sometimes she would dip 
her head into a pail of water. The room appointed 
for the girl to sleep in adjoined to the passage lead- 
ing to the street door, and as she had received many 
wounds on her head, shoulders, and various parts of 
her body, she determined not to bear such treatment 
any longer, if she could effect her escape. Observing 
that the key was left in the street door when the 
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family went to bed, she opened the door cautiously 
one morning, and escaped into the street. Thus freed 
from her horrid confinement, she repeatedly enquired 
her way to the Foundling-hospital till she found it 
and was admitted, after describing in what manner 
she had been treated and showing the bruises she had 
received. The child having been examined by a sur- 
geon, who found her wounds to be of a most alarm- 
ing nature, the governors of the hospital ordered 
Mr. Plumtree, their solicitor, to write to James 
Brownrigg threatening a prosecution if he did not 
give a proper reason for the severities exercised 
towards the child. No notice of this having been 
taken, and the governors of the hospital thinking it 
imprudent to indict at common law, the girl was 
discharged, in consequence of an application to the 
chamberlain of London. The other girl, Mary 
Mitchell, continued with her mistress for the space 
of a year, during which she was treated with equal 
cruelty and she also resolved to quit her service. | 
Having escaped out of the house, she was met in the 
street by the younger son of Brownrigg who forced 
her to return home, where her sufferings were greatly 
aggravated on account of her elopement. In the 
interim, the overseers of the precinct of White Friars 
bound Mary Clifford to Brownrigg; nor was it long 
before she experienced similar cruelties to those in- 
flicted on the other poor girls, and possibly still more 
severe, She was frequently tied up naked, and beaten 
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with a hearth-broom, a horse-whip, or a cane, till 
she was absolutely speechless. This poor girl, hav- 
ing a natural infirmity, the mistress would not per- 
mit her to lie in a bed, but placed her on a mat in a 
coal-hole that was remarkably cold; however, after 
some time, a sack and a quantity of straw formed 
her bed, instead of the mat. During her confinement 
in this wretched situation, she had nothing to sub- 
sist on but bread and water; and her covering during 
the night consisted only of her own clothes, so that 
she sometimes lay almost perished with cold. On a 
particular occasion, when she was almost starving 
through hunger, she broke open a cupboard in 
search of food, but found it empty; and on another 
occasion, she broke down some boards, in order to 
procure a draught of water. Though she was thus 
pressed for the humblest necessaries of life, Mrs. 
Brownrigg determined to punish her with rigour for 
the means she had taken to supply herself with 
them. On this she caused the girl to strip to the 
skin, and, during the course of a whole day, while 
she remained naked, she repeatedly beat her with the 
but-end of a whip. In the course of this most in- 
human treatment, a jack-chain was fixed around her 
neck, the end of which was fastened to the yard door, 
and then it was pulled as tight as possible without 
strangling. A day being passed in the practice of 
these savage barbarities, the girl was remanded to 


the coal-hole at night, her hands being tied behind 
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her, and the chain still remaining about her neck. 
The husband having been obliged to find his wife’s 
apprentices in wearing-apparel, they were repeatedly 
stripped naked and kept so for whole days, if their 
garments happened to be torn. The elder son had 
frequently the superintendence of these wretched 
girls, but this was sometimes committed to the ap- 
prentice, who declared, that she was totally naked 
one night when he went to tie her up. The two 
poor girls were frequently so beaten, that their 
heads and shoulders appeared as one general sore; 
and when a plaister was applied to their wounds, 
the skin used to peel away. Sometimes Mrs. Brown- 
rigg, when resolved on uncommon severity, used to tie 
their hands with a cord, and draw them up to a 
water-pipe which ran across the ceiling in the | 
kitchen; but that giving way she desired her husband 
to fix a hook in the beam, through which a cord was 
drawn, and their arms being extended, she used to 
horse-whip them till she was weary, and till the blood 
followed every stroke. The elder son having one day 
directed Mary Clifford to put up a half-tester bed- 
stead, the poor girl was unable to do it; on which, 
he beat her till she could no longer support his 
severities ; and at another time, when the mother had 
been whipping her in the kitchen till she was abso- 
lutely tired, the son renewed the savage treatment. 
Mrs. Brownrigg would sometimes seize the poor girl 
by the cheeks, and forcing the skin down, violently 
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with her fingers, cause the blood to gush from her 
eyes. Mary Clifford, unable to bear these repeated 
severities, complained of her hard treatment to a 
French lady who lodged in the house; and she having 
represented the impropriety of such behaviour to 
Mrs. Brownrigg, the inhuman monster flew at the girl, 
and cut her tongue in two places with a pair of scis- 
sors. On the morning of the 13th of July, this bar- 
barous woman went into the kitchen, and; after oblig- 
ing Mary Clifford to strip to the skin, drew her up 
the staple and, though her body was an entire sore, 
from former bruises, yet this wretch renewed her 
cruelties with her accustomed severity. After whip- 
ping her till the blood streamed down her body, she 
let her down, and made her wash herself in a tub of 
cold water; Mary Mitchell, the other poor girl, being 
present during this transaction. While Clifford was 
washing herself, Mrs. Brownrigg struck her on the 
shoulders, already sore with former bruises, with the 
but-end of a whip; and she treated the child in this 
manner five times in the same day. The poor girl’s 
wounds now began to show evident signs of mortifica- 
tion: her mother-in-law, who had resided sometime 
in the country, came, about this time, to town and 
enquired after her. Being informed that she was 
placed at Brownrigg’s, she went thither, but was re- . 
fused admittance by Mr. Brownrigg, who even 
threatened to carry her before the lord mayor if she 
came there to make farther disturbances. Hereupon, 
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the mother-in-law was going away, when Mrs. Dea- 
con, wife of Mr. Deacon, baker at the adjoining 
house called her in, and informed her, that she and 
her family had often heard moanings and groans is- 
sue from Brownrigg’s house and that she suspected 
the apprentices were treated with unwarrantable 
severity. This good woman likewise promised to 
exert herself to ascertain the truth. At this junc- 
ture, Mr. Brownrigg, going to Hampstead on busi- 
ness, bought a hog, which he sent home. The hog was 
put into a covered yard, having a sky-light, which it 
was thought necessary to remove, in order to give air 
to the animal. As soon as it was known that the sky- 
light was removed, Mr. Deacon ordered his servants 
to watch, in order, if possible, to discover the girls. 
Deacon’s servant-maid, looking from a window, saw 
one of the girls stooping down; on which she called 
her mistress and she desired the attendance of some 
of the neighbours, who having been witnesses of the 
shocking scene, some men got upon the leads and 
dropped bits of dirt, to induce the girl to speak to 
them; but she seemed wholly incapable. Hereupon, 
Mrs. Deacon sent to the girl’s mother-in-law, who 
immediately called upon Mr. Grundy, one of the over- 
seers of St. Dunstan’s and represented the case. Mr. 
Grundy and the rest of the overseers, with the women, 
went and demanded a sight of Mary Clifford; but 
Brownrigg, who had nicknamed her Nan, told them 
that he knew no such person, but if they wanted to 
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see Mary (meaning Mary Mitchell) they might, and 
accordingly produced her. Upon this, Mr. Dea- 
con’s servant declared, that Mary Mitchell was not 
the girl they wanted. Mr. Grundy now sent for a 
constable to search the house; but no discovery was 
then made. Mr. Brownrigg threatened highly, but 
Mr. Grundy with the spirit that became the officer 
of the parish, took Mary Mitchell with him to the 
workhouse, where on the taking off her leathern 
bodice it stuck so fast to her wounds, that she 
shrieked with the pain; but on being treated with 
great humanity and told that she should not be sent 
back to Brownrigg’s, she gave an account of the 
horrid treatment that she and Mary Clifford had 
sustained, and confessed that she had met the latter 
on the stairs just before they came to the house. 
Hereupon, Mr. Grundy and some others returned 
to the house to make a stricter search; on which, 
Brownrigg sent for a lawyer, in order to intimidate 
them, and even threatened a prosecution, unless they 
immediately quitted the premises. Unterrified by 
these threats, Mr. Grundy sent for a coach to carry 
Brownrigg to the compter; on which the latter 
promised to produce the girl in half an hour, if the 
coach was discharged. This being consented to, the 
girl was produced from a cupboard, under a beaufet 
in the dining room, after a pair of shoes which young 
Brownrigg had in his hand during the proposal, had 
been put upon her. It is not in language to describe 
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the miserable appearance this poor girl made; almost 
her whole body was ulcerated. Being taken to the 
workhouse, an apothecary was sent for, who pro- 
nounced her to be in danger. Brownrigg was con- 
veyed to Wood-street compter; but his wife and son 
made their escape, taking with them a gold watch 
and some money. Mr. Brownrigg was now carried 
before Mr. Alderman Crosby, who fully committed 
him and ordered the girls to be taken to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s hospital where Mary Clifford died within a few 
days; and the coroner’s inquest being summoned, 
found a verdict of Wilful Murder against James and 
Elizabeth Brownrigg and John their son. In the 
meantime, Mrs. Brownrigg and her son shifted from 
place to place in London, bought clothes in Rag-fair 
to disguise themselves, and then went to Wandsworth, 
where they took lodgings in the house of Mr. Dunbar 
who kept a chandler’s shop. This chandler happen- 
ing to read a newspaper on the fifteenth of August, 
saw an advertisement which so clearly described his 
lodgers, that he had no doubt but they were the 
murderers. On this, he went to London the next day, 
which was Sunday, and going to church, sent for 
Mr. Owen, the churchwarden, to attend him in the 
vestry, and gave him such a description of the par- 
ties, that Mr. Owen desired Mr. Deacon and Mr. 
Wingrave, a constable, to go to Wandsworth and 
make the necessary enquiry. On their arrival at 
Dunbar’s house, they found the wretched woman and 
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her son in a room by themselves, who evinced great 
agitation at this discovery. A coach being procured, 
they were conveyed to London, without any person 
in Wandsworth having any knowledge of the affair, 
except Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar. At the ensuing ses- 
sions at the Old Bailey, the father, mother and son 
were indicted; when Elizabeth Brownrigg, after a 
trial of eleven hours, was found guilty of murder, 
and ordered for execution; but the man and his son, 
being acquitted of the higher charge,* were detained 
to take their trials for a misdemeanour, of which they 
were convicted and imprisoned for six months. After 
sentence of death was passed on Mrs. Brownrigg, she 
was attended by a clergyman, to whom she confessed 
the enormity of her crime, and acknowledged the 
justice of the sentence by which she had been con- 
demned. The parting between her and her husband 
and son, on the morning of her execution, was affect- 
ing beyond description. The son falling on his knees 
she bent herself to him and embraced him; while the 
husband was kneeling on the other side. On her way 
to the fatal tree, the people expressed their abhor- 
rence of her crime in terms which, though not proper 
at the moment, testified their detestation of her 
cruelty. Before her exit, she joined in prayers with 

*It seems the child was looked upon as the apprentice of 
the wife, and not the husband, though the husband was 
obliged to find her apparel; however, accessories in murder 


are equally guilty and it is strange that the man and his 
son should have been acquitted.—EpiTor. 
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the ordinary of Newgate whom she desired to declare 
to the multitude, that she confessed her guilt and 
acknowledged the justice of her sentence. After exe- 
cution, her body was put into a hackney-coach, con- 
veyed to Surgeon’s-hall, dissected and anatomized ; 
her skeleton is still in preservation. She suffered at 


Tyburn, on the 14th of September, 1767, 


VIII 
THOMAS COLLEY 


Tue belief in witchcraft was still strong in Eng- 
land in 1751, as shown by this case, and the mob 
bent on lynching as determined and firm as in 
certain types of cases in these days. The crowd 
paid Colley for his savage and brutal killing of 
these unfortunate people, and I am sure the Ox- 
ford Blues enjoyed the parade escorting Colley 
to the gallows. The belief in witches died slowly, 
succeeded by the belief in spirits, ghosts, fortune 
telling, and the occult in general. Note the town 
crier ; a number of years ago I heard him on Nan- 
tucket Island, Mass. 


Cottey Tomas, was of low birth, without any 
education, and thus ignorant, became the dupe of 
prejudice and superstition in the following manner. 
On the 18th of April, 1751, a man named Nichols 
went to William Dell, the cryer of Hemel-Hempstead 
in Hertfordshire, and delivered to him a piece of 
paper, with four-pence, to cry the words which were 
written on the paper, a copy of which was as fol- 


lows: “This is to give notice, that on Monday next, a 
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man and a woman are to be ducked at Tring, in this 
county, for their wicked crimes.” This notice was 
given at Winslow and Leighton-Buzzard, as well as 
at Hemel-Hempstead, on the respective market days, 
and was heard by Mr. Barton, overseer of the parish 
of Tring, who being informed that the persons in- 
tended to be ducked were John Osborne, and Ruth his 
wife, and having no doubt of the good character of 
both the parties, he sent them to the workhouse, as a 
protection from the rage of the mob. On the day 
appointed for the practice of the infernal ceremony, 
an immense number, supposed to be no fewer than 
five thousand, assembled near the workhouse at 
Tring, vowing revenge against Osborne and wife, as 
a wizard and a witch, and demanding that they 
should be delivered up to their fury; they likewise 
pulled down a wall belonging to the workhouse, and 
broke the windows and their frames. On the preced- 
ing evening, the master of the workhouse, suspecting 
some violence from what he heard of the disposition 
of the people, sent Osborne and his wife to the vestry- 
room belonging to the church, as a place the most 
likely to secure them from insult. The mob would 
not give credit to the master of the workhouse that 
the parties were removed, but rushing into the house, 
searched it through, examining the closets, boxes, 
trunks and even the salt-box, in search of them. 
There being a hole in the ceiling which appeared to 
have been left by the plaisterers, Colley, who was one 
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of the most active of the gang, cried out, “Let us 
search the ceiling.’ This being done by Charles 
Young, with as little success as before, they swore 
they would pull down the house and set fire to the 
whole town of Tring, except Osborne and his wife 
were produced. The master of the workhouse, ap- 
prehensive that they would carry their threats into 
execution, informed them where the poor people were 
concealed, on which the whole mob, with Colley at 
their head, went to the church and brought them off 
in triumph. This being done, the mob conducted 
them to a pond called Marlston-Mere, where the man 
and woman were separately tied up in a cloth: 
then a rope was bound round the body of the woman, 
under her arm-pits, and two men dragged her into 
the pond, and through it several times; Colley going 
into the pond, and, with a stick, turning her from 
side to side. Having ducked her repeatedly in this 
manner, they placed her by the side of the pond, and 
dragged the old man in, and ducked him: then he was 
put by, and the woman ducked again as before, 
Colley making the same use of his stick. With this 
cruelty the husband was treated twice over, and the 
wife three times; during the last of which the cloth 
in which she was wrapped came off, and she ap- 
peared quite naked. Not satisfied with this barbar- 
ity, Colley pushed his stick against her breast. The 
poor woman attempted to lay hold of it, but her 
strength being now exhausted, she expired on the 
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spot. Colley then went round the pond, and col- 
lected money of the populace for the sport he had 
shown them, in ducking the old witch, as he called 
her. The mob having been dispersed, the body was 
taken out of the pond, and examined by Mr. Foster, 
a surgeon, when the coroner’s inquest being sum- 
moned on the occasion, Mr. Foster deposed, that “on 
examining the body of the deceased, he found no 
wound, either internal or external, except a little 
place that had the skin off on one of her breasts; and 
it was his opinion that she was suffocated with water 
and mud.” Hereupon Colley was taken into custody, 
and when his trial came on he made the following de- 
fence:—“I happened to be so fortunate as to be 
at Marlston-green, among other people, out of 
curiosity, to see what the mob would do with John 
Osborne and his wife; where, seeing that they used 
them very barbarously, I went into the pond as a 
friend, to save her if I could; for I knew both very 
well, and never had any occasion .to fall out with 
them, but bore them good-will. As for the money 
I collected by the pond-side, it was for the great 
pains I had taken in the pond to save both the man 
and the woman.” However, upon the evidence of 
Mr. Foster, and that of several who witnessed Col- 
ley’s activity in the mob, he was found guilty, and 
received sentence of death. After conviction, he 
seemed to behold his guilt in its true light of 
enormity. On the day before his execution he re- 
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ceived the sacrament, and then signed the following 
solemn declaration, which he requested might be dis- 
persed through the several towns and villages in the 
county: 

“Good People, 

“T beseech you all to take warning by an unhappy 
man’s suffering: that you be not deluded into so ab- 
surd and wicked a conceit, as to believe that there are 
any such beings upon earth as witches. It was the 
foolish and vain imagination, heightened and in- 
flamed by the strength of liquor, which prompted me 
to be instrumental (with others as mad as myself) 
in the horrid and barbarous murder of Ruth Osborne, 
the supposed witch, for which I am now so deservedly 
to suffer death. I am fully convinced of my former 
error, and with the sincerity of a dying man, declare 
that I do not believe there is such a thing in being 
as a witch; and pray God that none of you, through 
a contrary persuasion, may hereafter be induced to 
think that you have a right in any shape to perse- 
cute, much less endanger the life of a fellow-creature. 
I beg of you all to pray to God to forgive me, and to 
wash clean my polluted soul in the blood of Jesus 
Christ, my Saviour and Redeemer. 

“So exhorteth you all, the dying 
“THomas Couey.” 

The day before his execution, he was removed 

from the gaol of Hertford, under the escort of a 
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hundred men of the Oxford Blues, commanded by 
seven officers; and being lodged in the gaol of St. 
Alban’s, was put into a chaise at five o’clock the next 
morning, with the hangman, and reached the place of 
execution about eleven, where his wife and daughter 
came to take leave of him; and the minister of Tring 
assisted him in his last moments, when he exhibited all 
the marks of unfeigned penitence and devout contri- 
tion. He suffered August 24, 1751, and was after- 
wards hung in chains at a place called Gubblecut, 
near where the offence was committed, 


IX 
JOHN DONELLAN 


Tuts case illustrates how frequently the best- 
planned murders miscarry. Donellan, adventurer, 
scamp and rascal as he was, no doubt with his 
military career in the far-away and comparatively 
little-known countries, made a romantic appeal to 
the heiress whom he married. I venture to imagine 
him as a good-looking man, making strong appeal 
to Miss Boughton. He had sounded life on many 
uncharted and charted seas but failed in his 
restlessness, chafing against conventional inhibi- 
tions, to appreciate the snug and peaceful har- 
bor in which he found himself. The water was too 
smooth and the anchor held all too firmly. Was 
it economy that led him to distil his own poison, 
or did he believe that laurel water poisoning could 
not be detected? In this country a species known 
as sheep laurel is said to be poisonous to sheep 
and cattle. Indeed, murderers in general, seldom 
now use poison with murderous intent,—the pistol, 


the shotgun, the hatchet and last, the sashweight 
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are most frequently used, the pistol predominat- 
ing. In poisoning cases now, chemistry and the 
medical profession make detection much less diffi- 
cult than formerly. 


Donettan, Joun, Ese., was the son of Colonel 
Donellan. At the age of twelve years he entered into 
the royal regiment of’ artillery; with part of which 
regiment he went to the East Indies in 1754. On his 
arrival there, he changed his service into the 39th 
regiment of foot; but, on that regiment being ordered 
home, he, with many other officers of the same regi- 
ment, had his Majesty’s leave to remain in the service 
of the East India Company, without prejudice to 
their rank in the army. He then obtained a com- 
pany, and certainly distinguished himself as a good 
soldier, being much wounded in the service, and, 
if his own account may be credited, was singularly 
instrumental to the taking of Mazulapitam. How- 
ever, being appointed one of the four agents for 
prize-money, he condescended to receive some 
presents from some black merchants, to whom part 
of their effects had been ordered to be restored. For 
this he was tried by a Court-marshal, and cashiered. 
In the sequel, he purchased a share in the Pantheon, 
where he figured some times as Master of the Cere- 
monies. After a variety of applications, he at length 
obtained a certificate from the War-office, that he 
had behaved in the East Indies “like a gallant offi- 
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cer ;” in consequence of which he was put upon half- 
pay in the 29th regiment. But, notwithstanding the 
most strenuous memorials and petitions, representing 
his great services, and insisting that the offence for 
which he was broke was of a civil nature only, not 
cognizable by a Court-marshal, he never could obtain 
restoration into the Company’s service. In June 
1777, he married Miss Boughton. On Friday, March 
30th, 1781, he was tried at the assizes at Warwick, 
for the wilful murder of Sir Theodosius Edward 
Allesley Boughton, Bart, his brother-in-law. Mr. 
Digby opened the indictment; after which Mr. Ho- 
worth stated, and minutely commented on all the cir- 
cumstances, which he intended, in the course of the 
trial, to adduce in evidence. Mr. Powell, apothecary, 
of Rugby, was the first witness examined on the part 
of the Crown. He had attended Sir Theodosius 
Boughton for two months before his death, on ac- 
count of a slight complaint. He gave him some cool- 
ing physic for about three weeks. This was discon- 
tinued for about a fortnight; when it was repeated, 
on account of a small swelling in the groin, that did 
not rise above the skin. For this he gave him four 
more doses, two of manna and salts, and the other 
two of rhubarb and jalap. The last draught he sent 
was on Tuesday, the 29th of August. He had 
previously seen Sir Theodosius that day, who ap- 
peared to him in great spirits and good health. He 
produced two phials in court, the one containing the 
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rhubarb draught exactly as he had sent it to Sir 
Theodosius ; the other had the same ingredients, with 
the difference of laurel water, instead of simple water. 
On the Wednesday morning, he was sent for to Law- 
ford-hall. He arrived there a little before nine. 
Captain Donellan accompanied him into Sir Theo- 
dosius’s room. He had been dead near an hour. The 
witness saw no distortion, nor anything particular. 
He continued some minutes in the room. Captain 
Donellan asked him no questions, but, in answer to 
his enquiries, said that Sir Theodosius died “in con- 
vulsions.” Being questioned what further conversa- 
tion he had then with Mr. Donellan, he said that he 
could not recollect his particular words, but his gen- 
eral intent was to make him believe that “Sir Theo- 
dosius had taken cold.” Lady Boughton deposed 
that Sir Theodosius was twenty years old on the 3rd 
of August last. On his coming of age, he would have 
been entitled to above 2000L. a year. On the event 
of his dying a minor, the greater part of his fortune 
was to descend to the sister, the wife of Mr. Donellan. 
The prisoner, several times before the death of her 
son, had talked to her about the state of his health. 
His expressions were,—“Don’t talk about leaving 
Lawford-hall; he is in a very bad state of health; 
you cannot tell what may happen before that time.” 
She thought he meant his being so very venturous in 
going a hunting, and the like. Mr. Fonnereau, a 
friend of her son, was expected at Lawford-Hall, the 
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latter end of the week in which he died. He was to 
stay a week, and then Sir Theodosius was to have 
returned with him into Northamptonshire; Sir Theo- 
dosius had not said how long he intended to continue 
there. On Tuesday, the 29th of August, a servant 
was sent to Mr. Powell, for the draughts for Sir 
Theodosius. Upon enquiry where the servant was 
Mr. Donellan said, “O, Sir Theodosius had sent him 
a second time for the bottle of stuff.” It was known 
in the family that Sir Theodosius was to take his 
physic the next morning. He used to put his physic 
in his dressing-room. He happened once to forget 
to take it; upon which Mr. Donellan said, “Why 
don’t you set it in your outer room, then you would 
not so soon forget it.” After this he had several 
times the medicines upon his shelf over the chimney- 
piece in his outer room. On the evening of Tuesday, 
the 29th, about six o’clock, Sir Theodosius went a 
fishing, attended only by one servant, Samuel Frost. 
She and Mrs. Donellan took a walk in the garden. 
They were there above an hour. To the best of her 
recollection she had seen nothing of Mr. Donellan 
after dinner, till about seven o’clock, when he came 
out of the house-door into the garden, and told them, 
that “He had been to see them a-fishing, and that he 
would have persuaded Sir Theodosius to come in lest 
he should take cold, but he could not.” Sir Theo- 
dosius came home a little after nine, apparently very 
well. He went up into his room soon after, and went 
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to bed. He requested her to call him the next morn- 
ing, and give him his physic. Accordingly, she went 
into his room about seven that morning, when he ap- 
peared to be very well. She asked him, “Where the 
bottle was?” he said, “It stands there upon the shelf.” 
He first desired her to get him a bit of cheese, in 
order to take the taste out of his mouth, which she 
did. He then desired her to read the label, which 
she accordingly did, and found there was written 
upon it, “Purging draught for Sir Theodosius 
Boughton.” As she was talking to him, she omitted 
to shake the bottle. Observing that, he said, “Pour 
it back again, and shake the bottle.” In doing this 
she spilt part of it upon the table; the rest she gave 
him. As he was taking it, he observed, “it smelt and 
tasted very nauseous,” upon which she said, “I think 
it smells very strongly like bitter almonds.” She gave 
him the cheese; he chewed it, and spit it out. He 
then remarked, that “he thought he should not be 
able to keep the medicine upon his stomach.” She 
gave him some water; he washed his mouth with it, 
and, spitting it out, lay down. Here a bottle was 
delivered to Lady Boughton, (containing the genuine 
drought) which she was desired to smell at and to 
inform the court, whether it smelt at all like the 
medicine Sir Theodosius took. She answered in the 
negative. She was then desired to smell at another 
(containing the drought with the addition of laurel- 
water), which she said had a smell very much like 
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that she gave to Sir Theodosius. Lady Boughton 
then proceeded with her evidence. In two minutes, or 
a minute and a half, after Sir Theodosius had taken 
the draught, he struggled very much. It appeared 
to her as if it was to keep the draught down. He 
make a prodigious rattling in his stomach and gur- 
gling; these symptoms continued about ten minutes. 
He then seemed as if he was going to sleep, or in- 
clined to doze. Perceiving him a little composed, 
she went out of the room. She returned about five 
minutes after, and to her great surprise, found him 
with his eyes fixed upwards, his teeth clenched and 
foam running out of his mouth. She instantly de- 
sired a servant to take the first horse he could get 
and go for Mr. Powell. She saw Mr. Donellan in 
less than five minutes afterwards. He came into the 
room where Sir Theodosius lay and asked her, 
“What do you want?” She answered, “She wanted 
to inform him what a terrible thing had happened; 
that it was an unaccountable thing in the doctor to 
send such a medicine, for, if it had been taken by a 
dog, it would have killed him, and she did not think 
her son would live.” He asked, “In what manner 
was Sir Theodosius, then?” She told him. He then 
asked her “where the physic bottle was?” She 
showed him the two draughts. He took up one of 
the bottles, and said, “Is this it?” She answered, 
“Yes,” He took it, and, after rinsing it, emptied 
it into some dirty water that was in a wash-hand 
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basin. After he had thrown the contents of the first 
bottle into the wash-hand basin, she observed “that 
he ought not to do that.” She added, “What are you 
doing?” Upon which he said, “I did it to taste it.” 
But he did not taste the first bottle. Sarah Blundell 
and Catherine Amos came up into the room. The 
former is since dead. He desired Sarah Blundell “to 
take the basin, the dirty things and the bottles”; 
and he put the bottles into her hand. Her Ladyship 
took the bottles from her, set them down, and bid 
her let the things alone. He then desired “that the 
room might be cleaned and the clothes thrown into 
the inner room.” Her Ladyship opened the door of 
the inner room. As soon as Sarah Blundell had put 
the clothes into that room, Mr. Donellan, while the 
witness’s back was turned, put the bottles into her 
hand again and bid her take them down; and was 
angry she had not done it at first. This circum- 
stance Sarah Blundell told her; for all that she 
herself knew of it in fact was that the bottles were 
taken out of the room. Sometime afterwards her 
Ladyship went down into the parlour. Mr. and Mrs. 
Donellan were there. The prisoner, in the witness’s 
presence, said to his wife that “her mother had been 
pleased to take notice of his washing the bottles and 
that he did not know what he should have done if 
he had not thought of saying he put the water into 
it to put his finger to it to taste.” The witness on 
this turned away from him to the window and made 
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no answer ; upon which he repeated the same. As she 
still made no answer he desired his wife to ring the 
bell in order to call up a servant; when the servant 
came he ordered him to send in the coachman. When 
he came the prisoner said, “Will, don’t you remember 
that I set out of these iron gates at seven o’clock 
this morning?” “Yes, Sir,” said he. “And that was 
the first time of my going out; I have never been on 
the other side of the house this morning; you re- 
member that I set out there this morning at seven 
o’clock and asked for a horse to go to the Wells?” 
“Yes, Sir.” Mr. Donellan said, “then you are my 
evidence.” The servant answered, “Yes, Sir.” She 
did not recollect that the prisoner made any other 
observation. She then said that Mr. Donellan re- 
ceived a letter from Sir William Wheeler, desiring 
the body might be opened. He showed her his an- 
swer to this letter. She told him, “he had better let 
it alone and not send such a letter as that ;” but she 
did not tell him the reason of her disliking it. He 
replied, “it was necessary to send an answer and he 
would send it.” She afterwards attended before the 
Coroner and the Jury in order to be examined. Mr. 
Donellan was present. She mentioned to the Jury 
the circumstance of the prisoner’s rinsing the bottle. 
Being returned to Lawford-hall, the prisoner said 
to his wife before the witness that “she had no 
occasion to have told the circumstance of his washing 
the bottles: she was only to answer such questions as 
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were put to her; and that question had not been 
asked her.” Being asked whether Mr. Donellan did 
not endeavour to account to her for her son’s death, » 
she answered that, when the things were removing, 
in order to be put into the inner room, he said to 
the maid, “Here, take his stockings; they have been 
wet; he has catched cold, to be sure; and that might 
occasion his death.” On that she examined the stock- 
ings and there was no mark or appearance of their 
having been wet. - In answer to some further ques- 
tions she denied that she or any of the family had 
ever declined eating of the same dishes that Sir 
Theodosius did. Mr. Donellan, indeed, had recom- 
mended to her not to drink out of the same cup, 
because he was affected with a venereal disorder; 
nor to touch the bread he did, because there might 
be arsenic about his fingers, as he used to put arsenic 
for his fish. On her cross-examination she said that 
long before Mr. Donellan had begun to talk of her 
son’s being in a bad state of health she had apprised 
him and her daughter that Sir Theodosius had been 
ill of a particular disorder. She acknowledged that 
she had written to Bath, where Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ellan then were, in the year 1777, and in 1778, that 
“she was afraid her son was in a bad way, for his 
fine complexion was gone.” In November afterwards 
she went to Bath. She recollected that a quarrel 
happened there between Sir Theodosius and a gentle- 
man of that city and that Mr. Donellan interfered 
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to prevent anything happening. She remembered a 
second quarrel at Rugby in which she desired Mr. 
Donellan would interpose to prevent the conse- 
quences, which he told her he did. She said that Sir 
Theodosius did sometimes amuse himself with laying 
poison for fish; that he sent for a pound of arsenic; 
and that after his death a large quantity was found 
in his closet. Catherine Amos, cook to Lady 
Boughton, deposed that she was called upstairs to 
the room where Sir Theodosius lay. She confirmed 
her Lady’s evidence with respect to the effects of 
the draught upon the deceased. She then went down- 
stairs to her work. In about a quarter of an hour 
after she saw Mr. Donellan, who said, “Sir Theodo- 
sius was out very late over night, a fishing; it was 
very silly of him, as he had been taking the same 
physic that he had taken before that time.” She also 
saw Mr. Donellan the day the body was opened. He 
said, “There was nothing the matter: a blood-vessel 
had broke, which had occasioned Sir Theodosius’s 
death.” About a fortnight after Mr. Donellan 
brought her a still that had been washed and desired 
her to put it into the oven to dry, that it might not 
rust. The Rev. Mr. Newsam deposed, that he saw 
Captain Donellan at Lawford-hall the Saturday 
preceding Sir Theodosius’s death; that the captain 
informed him that Sir Theodosius was in a very ill 
state of health; that he had never gotten rid of the 
disorder that he had brought with him from Eaton, 
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but rather in his opinion had been adding to it; that 
he had made such frequent use of mercury, inwardly 
and outwardly, that his blood was a mass of mercury 
and corruption; that he had had a violent swelling 
in his groin, which they were endeavouring to bring 
to an head, but he was so obstinate that he would not 
live well enough to do it; that they were fearful it 
would return into his blood, for at that time it was 
at a crisis; that he had frequent swellings in his 
throat and his breath was so offensive that they 
could hardly sit at the table to eat with him; that 
his intellects at intervals was so much affected that 
nobody knew what it was to live with him.” Mr. 
Newsam’s answer was, ‘“That, if that was the case, he 
did not think his life was worth two years purchase.” 
He replied, “Not one.” The witness asked him, 
“What advice he had?” He told him, “he was at- 
tended by Mr. Powell of Rugby and that his medi- 
cines were made up by him from a prescription of 
Mr. Kerr’s, which he had while he was at Mr. Jones’s ; 
that he had given him a medicinal book called the 
Family Physician, which he was very fond of con- 
sulting.” This witness then said, that at the time 
Sir Theodosius looked like a man to all appearance 
in health; he didn’t look so florid as he had done. 
Mr. Kerr, surgeon, at Northampton, deposed, that 
he attended Sir Theodosius when he was at Mr. 
Jones’s. He really saw no disorder. There was a 
small wart, or excrescence, very immaterial indeed. 
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It was so slight that he did not think it a subject of 
medicine at all. He ordered him some lotion to wash 
it with and dissuaded him from the use of medicine. 
He gave him a prescription for the lotion, but not 
for internal medicines. Dr. Rattray, of Coventry, 
deposed that in consequence of an anonymous note 
desiring him to bring Mr. Wilmer with him in order 
to open the body of Sir Theodosius Boughton, they 
went there on Monday evening the 4th of Septem- 
ber. Captain Donellan, who received him, asked him 
if he had heard from or seen Sir William Wheeler. 
He answered in the negative: the prisoner, before 
he went up to see the corpse, showed him a letter 
from Sir William Wheeler, part of which he read: 
it was that part of the letter in which Sir William 
excused himself from coming to Lawford-hall, con- 
ceiving that no person was proper to be there but 
the “surgeons and physicians sent for.” Mr. Don- 
ellan searched in his waistcoat pocket for another 
letter, but instead of it pulled out a cover. The 
letter the witness did see, the captain said, “Was 
exceedingly polite; the first letter he received was 
much the same as this.” It was now late. Mr. 
Wilmer went first into the room. He came out of it 
as the witness entered and testified some surprise. 
Mr. Wilmer seemed to think that it would answer 
no purpose to open the body at that time; they 
asked Mr. Donellan “for what purpose it was to be 
opened,” who answered, “It was for the satisfaction 
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of the family.” He intimated no suspicion of poison. 
They therefore thought that it being merely for that 
purpose it was of no use to open the body at so late 
a period. On the 9th of September, the doctor was 
again sent for, but by whom he could not tell. Mr. 
Wilmer and he went together and met Mr. Bucknell, 
Mr. Powell, and Mr. Snow in Newbold church-yard. 
Mr. Bucknell opened the body. Here the witness 
proceeded to describe the external appearance of the 
body and its appearances in the dissecting. He was 
then asked whether, as he had heard the evidence of 
Mr. Powell and Lady Boughton, he could from that 
evidence totally independent of the appearances he 
had been describing form a judgment of the death 
of Sir Theodosius? He answered that exclusive of 
these appearances he was of opinion from the symp- 
toms that followed the taking of the draught, that it 
was poison, and the immediate cause of his death. 
Being desired to smell at the bottle and asked what 
was the noxious medicine in it, he said it was a dis- 
tillation of laurel-leaves, called laurel-water. Here 
he entered into a detail of several experiments on 
animals, tending to show the instantaneous and mor- 
tal effects of the laurel-water. He knew nothing in 
medicine that corresponded in smell with that mix- 
ture, which was like that of bitter almonds. He 
further said that the quantity of laurel-water con- 
tained in the bottle shown to him was sufficient to 
be the death of any human creature; and that the 
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appearances of the body confirmed him in his opin- 
ion that the deceased was poisoned, so far as, upon 
the viewing a body so long after the death of the 
subject, one could be allowed to form a judgment 
upon such appearances. On his cross-examination, 
being asked whether, after he had heard Lady 
Boughton describe the symptoms and after he had 
seen the body opened, he did not give it as his opinion 
that the deceased died of arsenic, he said, “I have 
had such an opinion.”” He was not ashamed to own a 
mistake. He added that nobody would attempt to 
form a judgment altogether upon the external ap- 
pearances of the body when opened. Mr. Wilmer 
confirmed the evidence of Dr. Rattray with respect 
to going to Lawford-hall, on Monday the 4th of 
September. Had any intimation been given to him 
that Sir Theodosius died by poison he would have 
opened the body at all events. In general he agreed 
with Dr. Rattray as to the effects of the laurel- 
water. On his cross-examination he said, that on 
the 4th and 9th of September, he perceived not the 
least reluctance in the prisoner to the body’s being 
opened. From the symptoms described by Lady 
Boughton he was clearly of the opinion that Sir 
Theodosius’s death was occasioned by the poisonous 
draught administered to him by his mother. The 
heaving of the stomach, one of the symptoms she 
described, did not attend an epilepsy. Dr. Ashe, of 
Birminghe™, was of opinion from the symptoms de- 
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laurel-water were distilled strong enough to collect 
the essential oil, a tea-spoonful of it would destroy 
animal life in a few seconds; and he believed as strong 
a poison might be made from bitter almonds. Dr. 
Parsons, professor of anatomy, at Oxford, was of 
opinion, that Sir Theodosius died by poison, and 
that poison was laurel-water. He adduced a case, 
from Dr. Rutty, “of a girl of eighteen years of age, 
in perfect health, who took less than two spoonfuls of 
the first runnings of simple water of laurel-leaves ; 
within half a minute she fell down, was convulsed, 
foamed at the mouth and died in a short time.” On 
his cross-examination he said, that black cherry 
water was said to have the same smell, but it was 
now out of use, nor did he believe there was an apoth- 
ecary on the island that had it, and therefore it could 
not be substituted by accident for the other vehicle. 
Bitter almonds had that smell and spirits flavoured 
with them were said to be poisonous to the human 
species. Mr. Bucknill, surgeon, at Rugby, deposed, 
that he waited on Mr. Donellan of his own accord 
on Tuesday morning, the 5th of September, and told 
him, that “he heard that Dr. Rattray and Mr. Wil- 
mer had been there; that he was informed he and 
the rest of the family wanted the body of Sir 
Theodosius to be opened; that he had heard they 
had declined opening it on account of the putrid 
state it was in; but that if it would be any satis- 
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faction to the rest of the family he would at all 
events take out the stomach.” Mr. Donellan re- 
fused this. He said, “that Dr. Rattray and Mr. 
Wilmer had been there and had declined opening the 
body and it would not be fair to do any thing after 
men so eminent in their profession had said it was 
impossible.” In consequence of this answer he went 
away. The next day, at two o’clock, he went again 
to Lawford-hall, in consequence of a verbal message 
from Sir William Wheeler to meet Mr. Snow there. 
He saw Mr. Donellan in the hall and asked him “if 
Mr. Snow was come?” he said, “he was not come.” 
The witness told him that he had received a verbal 
message from Sir William Wheeler to meet Mr. Snow 
there and they were to get the body into the garden 
or any other convenient place and to open it; to 
which Mr. Donellan answered, that “he had then 
written to Sir William and to the Gentleman of the 
Faculty at Coventry, and he then waited Sir 
William’s further orders.” The witness then went 
to attend a patient two miles from Lawford-hall; 
leaving word he would be back in an hour and a half, 
he returned within an hour. Captain Donellan then 
told him “Mr. Snow was gone; that he had given 
them orders what to do and they were proceeding 
according to those orders; but,” he added, “I am 
sorry you have given yourself all this unnecessary 
rouble.” The witness then went away. William 
Frost, coachman to Lady Boughton, deposed, that 
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the morning Sir Theodosius died the Captain and his 
Lady were to go to the Wells to drink the water. 
By their orders he had got their horses ready in 
the morning. He took them to the gate. Captain 
Donellan came to the gate and then said, “I will go 
and see if my Lady is ready.” He came back and 
said, “My Lady is not ready yet; I will take my 
mare and go to the Wells.” The witness then put 
the horses into the stable. A considerable time after, 
Lady Boughton came and desired him instantly to go 
for Mr. Powell, her son being dangerously ill. He 
said that there was only her horse in the stable. She 
answered, “That would not go fast enough; he must 
get the mare.” On his telling her that the Captain 
had the mare, she bade him go and meet him and take 
the mare. Then going towards the gate, the Captain 
came withinside of it. He told him on what errand 
he was going. The Captain’s answer he took no 
particular notice of, but mounted the mare and rode 
off. He confirmed Lady Boughton’s evidence re- 
specting his being called into the parlour and was 
interrogated by the prisoner which gate he went out 
of. Samuel Frost deposed, that he was the servant 
sent to Mr. Powell for the medicine, on Tuesday, the 
29th of August. He received it from Mr. Powell’s 
hands, brought it in between five and six in the after- 
noon and delivered it to Sir Theodosius himself, who 
carried it upstairs. About seven o’clock, he went to 
a place where he was then a fishing and staid until 
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he returned. Captain Donellan was not there the 
whole time; during which Sir Theodosius was never 
off his horse. He had boots on and it was not pos- 
sible to wet his feet. About six o’clock the next 
morning he went into his room and waked him in order 
to get some straps to buckle on a net he was to carry 
somewhere. The deceased got out of his bed, and 
went himself into the next room to give him the 
straps. He then appeared to be in a very good state 
of health. Mary Lymnes deposed, that she had been 
servant to Lady Boughton about two or three 
months. She left her place about a month before 
Sir Theodosius died. When she lived at Lawford- 
hall Mr. Donellan used frequently to distil roses. 
He kept the still in what was called his own room, 
which was not that he slept in. He only slept in 
this room when Mrs. Donellan lay in. At that time 
it was left open, but at all other times was locked. 
Francis Amos, gardener to Lady Boughton, deposed, 
that he was out with Sir Theodosius the whole time 
he was a fishing the night before he died. Mr. Donel- 
lan was not there. The evening after Sir Theodosius 
died the prisoner came to him in the garden and 
said, “Now, gardener, you shall live at your ease 
and work at your ease; it shall not be as it was in 
Sir Theodosius’s days; I wanted to be master be- 
fore, but I have got master now, and I shall be 
master.” Two or three days after Sir Theodosius 
died he brought him a still to clean. It was full of 
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wet lime. He said he used the lime to kill fleas. The 
witness used to gather lavender for him to distil. 
In the garden there were laurels, bays and laurel- 
stines. On the morning that Sir Theodosius died 
Mr. Donellan came to him and bid him get a couple 
of pidgeons directly. He answered, “there were none 
fit to eat.” The prisoner replied, “it will make no 
odds if they are not, for they are for Sir Theodosius. 
We must have them against the doctor come. Poor 
fellow! He lies in a sad agony now with this d——d 
nasty distemper; it will be the death of him.” As 
soon as the witness went into the house with the 
pidgeons he met his Lady and Mrs. Donellan at the 
door. They were wringing their hands and said, 
“It is too late now; he is dead.” William Crofts, 
one of the Coroner’s Jury deposed, that on the 
examination of Lady Boughton, when she said, 
“Captain Donellan rinsed the bottle,” he saw the 
captain catch her by the gown and give her a twitch. 
John Darbyshire, deposed that he had been a pris- 
oner in Warwick Gaol for debt; that Mr. Donellan 
had a bed in the same room for a month or five weeks. 
He remembered to have had a conversation with him 
about Sir Theodosius’s being poisoned. On his ask- 
ing him whether the body was poisoned or not he 
said, “There was no doubt of it.” The witness said, 
“For God’s sake Captain who could do it?” he 
answered, “it was amongst themselves; he had no 
hand in it.” The witness asked, “Whom he meant by 
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themselves?” He answered, “Himself, Lady Bough- 
ton, the footman and the apothecary.” The witness 
replied, “Sure, Sir Theodosius could not do it him- 
self.” He said, “He did not think he did, he could 
not believe he could.”” The witness answered, “The 
apothecary could hardly do it, he would lose a good 
patient; the footman could have no interest in it; 
and it was very unnatural to suppose that Lady 
Boughton would do it.” He then said, “How 
covetous Lady Boughton was; she had received an 
anonymous letter the day after Sir Theodosius’s 
death, charging her plump with poisoning him; that 
she called him and read it to him, and she trembled; 
she desired he would not let his wife know of that 
letter and asked him if he would give up his right 
to the personal estate and to some estates of about 
200L a year belonging to the family.” The conver- 
sation was about a month after the Captain came 
into the gaol. At other times he has said, “That he 
was innocent; it was impossible he could do a thing 
that never was in his power.” This being the chief 
evidence, the prisoner in his defence pleaded a total 
ignorance of the fact, and several respectable char- 
acters bore testimony of his integrity. The jury, 
however, found him guilty, and he received sentence 
of death. Immediately after his conviction a Divine, 
accompanied by a particular friend of the prisoner, 
went to see him, and to all appearance he was per- 
fectly resigned to his unhappy fate. It was urged 
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to him that as the evidence had been so clear, a denial 
of the fact would be looked upon by the world as a 
mean prevarication and would induce people to 
throw additional insult upon his memory. To this 
observation he answered, “he could not help any 
man’s conclusion; he knew his own heart and would 
with his last breath assert his innocence; some few 
unguarded and unpremeditated expressions, aggra- 
vated by falsehoods of the most flagrant kind, which 
were sworn at his trial, have induced a jury to take 
his life; but time would do him justice and prove 
him an injured man, ruined by those who ought to 
have been his friends.” Perceiving the gentlemen in 
astonishment at this conversation, he added, “that he 
would dedicate to-morrow (Sunday) to the purpose 
of drawing up an answer to, and a refutation of 
the evidence, and should leave it with a friend that 
he had no doubt would comply with the last request 
he should make, that of seeing it correctly pub- 
lished.”” He was asked whether he had not a desire to 
see his wife, and take a last farewell. To this he 
hastily replied, “I do beseech you, let me not hear 
again of this: if she does not come, I shall die com- 
posed.” On Sunday evening he deposited his case 
with a gentleman of Coventry, who assisted him in his 
trial, with an earnest request that he would print and 
publish it. He then gave some directions relative 
to the adjustment of the sad operation which was to 
take place in the morning and appeared remarkably 
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cheerful and composed. At seven o’clock the next 
day he was carried to the place of execution in a 
mourning coach, followed by a hearse, and the sher- 
iff’s officers in deep mourning; as he went on, he 
frequently put his head out of the coach, desiring 
the prayers of the people around him. On his ar- 
rival at the place of execution he alighted from the 
coach, and ascending a few steps of the ladder, 
prayed for a considerable time, and then joined in 
the usual service with the greatest appearance of 
devotion; he then in an audible tone of voice ad- 
dressed the spectators in the following terms: “That 
as he was then going to appear before God, to whom 
all deceit was known, he solemnly declared that he 
was innocent of the crime for which he was to suffer! 
that he had drawn up a vindication of himself which 
he hoped the world would believe, for it was of more 
consequence to him to speak truth than falsehood, 
and had no doubt but that time would reveal the 
many mysteries that had arisen in his trial.” After 
praying fervently some time, he let his handkerchief 
fall, a signal agreed upon between him and the exe- 
cutioner, and was launched into eternity. After 
hanging the usual time, the body was put into a black 
coffin and conveyed to the Town Hall to be dis- 
sected. He suffered at Warwick, on Monday, the 
2nd of April, 1771. 


xX 
JAMES HACKMAN 


“Love and madness,” says the writer, “are often 
little better than synonymous terms,” otherwise, 
he says, how could the lover imagine that Miss 
Reay would desert her position as mistress to a 
rich nobleman to marry Hackman. This case was 
tried before the great Judge Blackstone, whose 
Commentaries on the Law is yet a standard book 
with students. The two loaded pistols found in 
his possession seems to have been taken as against 
the plea of insanity. Are we to conclude that 
armed men are always sane? Like many defend- 
ants in the courts in those days, he spoke well and 
intelligently as an educated man. Pending sen- 
tence the defendant in all of these capital cases 
was asked if he had anything to say as to why sen- 
tence should not be pronounced against him. 
Sometimes the convicted defendant spoke at great 
length, not having the privilege of testifying in 
his own behalf. As is not unusual in these cases 
of passionate jealousy, Hackman tried to kill him- 
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James Hackman was born at Gosport, in Hamp- 
shire, and originally designed for trade; but he was 
too volatile in disposition to submit to the drudgery 
of the shop or counting-house. His parents, willing 
to promote his interest as far as lay in their power, 
purchased him an ensign’s commission in the sixty- 
eighth regiment of foot. He had not been long in 
the army when he was sent to command a recruiting 
party, and being at Huntingdon, he was frequently 
invited to dine with a noble earl, then well known in 
the political world. Here it was that he first became 
acquainted with Miss Reay, who lived under the pro- 
tection of that nobleman. 

This lady was the daughter of a stay-maker in 
Covent-Garden and served her apprenticeship to a 
mantua-maker, in George’s-Court, St. John’s-Lane, 
Clerkenwell. She was bound when only thirteen, and 
in 1760, when she was eighteen, her apprenticeship 
being expired, she was discharged with a fair char- 
acter. She was soon after taken notice of by the 
nobleman above mentioned, who took her under his 
protection and treated her with every mark of 
tenderness. No sooner had Mr. Hackman seen her 
than he became enamoured of her, and finding he 
could not obtain preferment in the army, he turned 
his thoughts to the church, and entered into orders. 
Soon after he obtained the living of Wiverton, in 
Norfolk, which was only about Christmas preceding 
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the shocking deed which cost him his life, so that it 
may be said he never enjoyed it. 

It is probable that Mr. Hackman imagined that 
there was a mutual passion and that Miss Reay had 
the same regard for him as he had for her. Love 
and madness are often little better than synonymous 
terms; for had Mr. Hackman not been blinded by a 
bewitching passion, he could never have imagined 
that Miss Reay would have left the family of a noble 
lord at the head of one of the highest departments 
of the state, in order to live in an humble station. 
Those who have been long accustomed to affluence, 
and even profusion, seldom choose to lower their 
flags. However, he was still tormented by this un- 
happy, irregular and ungovernable passion, which, 
in an unhappy moment, led him to commit the crime 
for which he suffered. 

Miss Reay was extremely fond of music, and as her 
noble protector was in an high rank, it is not extraor- 
dinary that frequent concerts were performed both 
in London and at Hinchinbrook; at the latter place 
Mr. Hackman was generally of the party, and his 
attention to her at those times was very great. How 
long he had been in London previous to this affair is 
not certainly known, but at that time he lodged in 
Duke’s Court, St. Martin’s-Lane. On the morning 
of the 7th of April, 1779, he sat some time in his 
closet, reading Dr. Blair’s Sermons; but in the eve- 
ning he took a walk to the Admiralty, where he saw 
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Miss Reay go into the coach along with Signora 
Galli, who attended her. The coach drove to Covent- 
Garden theatre, where she stayed to see the opera 
of “Love in a Village” acted. Mr. Hackman went 
into the theatre at the same time; but not being able 
to contain the violence of his passion, he went home 
to his lodgings, and having loaded two pistols, re- 
turned to the play-house, where he waited till the 
play was over. Seeing Miss Reay ready to step into 
the coach, he took a pistol in each hand, one of 
which he discharged against her, which killed her 
on the spot, and the other at himself, which, however, 
did not take effect. 

The moment she fell, Mr. M‘Namara, a gentleman 
who was going to hand her into the coach, laid hold 
of her, thinking she had fallen into a fit by the report 
of the pistol; but he was soon convinced of his mis- 
take when he found himself bloody and so sick that 
he was not able to stay any longer than to see the 
body carried into the Shakespear Tavern, where it 
lay till the coroner’s inquest was taken. 

In the mean time Mr. Hackman’s wounds were 
dressed and he was committed by Sir John Fielding 
to Tothill-Fields Bridewell and then to Newgate, 
where a person was appointed to attend him, lest he 
should have laid violent hands on himself. In New- 
gate, as he knew he had no favour to expect, he pre- 
pared himself for the awful change he was about to 
make. He had dined with his sister on the day the 
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murder was committed, and in the afternoon wrote 
the following letter to her husband, Mr. Booth, an 
eminent attorney, acquainting him of his resolution 
of destroying himself, desiring him to sell what ef- 
fects he should leave behind him, to pay a small 
debt; but this letter was not sent, for it was found 
in his pocket: 

“My Dear FREDERICK, 

“When this reaches you I shall be no more; but 
do not let my unhappy fate distress you too much; 
I have strove against it as long as possible, but it 
now overpowers me. You well know where my affec- 
tions were placed; my having, by some means or 
other, lost her’s, an idea which I could not support, 
has driven me to madness. The world will condemn 
me, but your good heart will pity me. God bless 
you, my dear Fred. Would I had a sum to leave 
you, to convince you of my great regard; you was 
my only friend. I have hid one circumstance from 
you which gives me great pain. I owe Mr. Knight 
of Gosport 100L. for which he has the writings of 
my houses; but I hope in God when they are sold 
and all other matters collected, there will be nearly 
enough to settle our account. May Almighty God 
bless you and your’s with comfort and happiness ; 
and may you ever be a stranger to the pangs I now 
feel. May heaven protect my beloved woman, and 
forgive this act, which alone could relieve me from a 
world of misery I have long endured! Oh! if it 
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should ever be in your power to do her an act of 
friendship, remember your faithful friend, 
J. Hackman.” 

His trial came on before Judge Blackstone, when 
the common plea of insanity, or, at least, of having 
no intention to murder Miss Reay was urged in his 
defence; but that could avail him nothing, seeing he 
had two loaded pistols. After the witnesses were 
examined, he was asked if he had anything to urge 
in his own vindication, when he addressed the court 
as follows: 

“TI should not have troubled the court with the 
examination of witnesses to support the charge 
against me had I not thought that the pleading 
guilty to the indictment gave an indication of con- 
temning death, not suitable to my present condition, 
and was, in some measure, being accessory to a 
second peril of my life; and I likewise thought that 
the justice of my country ought to be satisfied by 
suffering my offence to be proved and the fact es- 
tablished by evidence. 

“T stand here this day the most wretched of human 
beings, and confess myself criminal in a high degree; 
yet while I acknowledge with shame and repentance 
that my determination against my own life was 
formal and complete, I protest, with that regard to 
truth which becomes my situation, that the will to 
destroy her who was ever dearer to me than life 
was never mine till a momentary phrenzy overcame 
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me, and induced me to commit the deed I now de- 
plore. The letter which I meant for my brother-in- 
law after my decease will have it’s due weight as to 
this point with good men. 

“Before this dreadful act I trust nothing will be 
found in the tenor of my life which the common 
charity of mankind will not excuse. I have no wish 
to avoid the punishment which the laws of my country 
appoint for my crime; but, being already too un- 
happy to feel a punishment in death or a satisfaction 
in life, I submit myself with penitence and patience 
to the disposal and judgment of Almighty God and 
to the consequences of this enquiry into my conduct 
and intention.” 

Having been found guilty upon the clearest evi- 
dence, he heard the dreadful sentence pronounced 
with more fortitude than could have been expected, 
and being conducted back to Newgate, behaved with 
a becoming decency under his unhappy circum- 
stances. On the morning of his execution he got 
up a little after five, dressed himself and spent some 
time in private meditation. About seven he was 
visited by Mr. Boswell and some other friends, with 
whom he went to the chapel and received the sacra- 
ment. When he came out of the chapel and was 
haltered, he seemed to be much shocked. The Rev. 
Dr. Porter, and Mr. Villette, the ordinary, went into 
the coach along with him, accompanied by Mr. 
Brent, the sheriff’s officer. 
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During the whole of the procession he seemed 
much affected, and said but little; and when he ar- 
rived at Tyburn, and got out of the coach, and 
mounted the cart, he took leave of Dr. Porter and 
the ordinary. After some time spent in prayer, he 
was turned off, and having hung the usual time, his 
body was carried to Surgeon’s-Hall. 

Such was the end of a young gentleman who might 
have been an ornament to his country, the delight of 
his friends and a comfort to his relations, had he 
not been led away by the influence of an unhappy 
passion! He suffered on the 19th of April, 1779. 


XI 
MARGARET DICKSON 


Tus is a very strange case indeed. In the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church of that day, confes- 
sion was made in public in the presence of the 
whole congregation. This woman had to appear 
on three Sundays in succession to be publicly re- 
buked by the Minister, and as the writer says 
“many Scotch ladies went to church to be witnesses 
of the frailty of a sister, who were never seen there 
on any other occasion.” It was a terrible ordeal 
and amounted to a species of torture. We can be 
sure there was no kindly benevolent treatment of 
the fallen sister by those stern preachers. She 
would not be treated as an erring daughter by 
these spiritual fathers. As a result in this case, 
she attempted to deny her motherhood to escape 
the ridicule of her neighbors and church. I re- 
joice much that she lived happily for thirty years 
after her “execution”. I wonder if she had any 
of the “refreshments” at the tavern. 


Dickson, Marcaret, was the daughter of poor 
parents, who lived at Musselburgh, about five miles 


from Edinburgh, and who brought up their child in 
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the practice of religious duties, having instructed 
her in such household business as was likely to suit 
her future station in life. The village of Mussel- 
burgh is almost entirely inhabited by gardeners, 
fishermen and persons employed in making salt. The 
husbands having prepared the several articles for 
sale, the wives carry them to Edinburgh and procure 
a subsistence by crying them through the streets of 
that city. When Margaret Dickson had attained 
years of maturity, she was married to a fisherman, 
by whom she had several children. But there being 
a want of seamen, her husband was impressed into 
the naval service: and during his absence from Scot- 
land, his wife had an illicit connection with a man 
at Musselburgh, in consequence of which she became 
pregnant. At this time it was the law in Scotland, 
that a woman known to have been unchaste should 
sit in a distinguished place in the church, on three 
Sundays, to be publicly rebuked by the minister; 
and many poor infants have been destroyed because 
the mothers dreaded this public exposure, particu- 
larly as many Scotch ladies went to church to be 
witnesses of the frailty of a sister, who were never 
seen there on any other occasion. After her con- 
demnation she behaved in the most penitent manner, 
confessed that she had been guilty of many sins, and 
even owned that she had departed from the line of 
duty to her husband, but she constantly and steadily 
denied that she had murdered her child, or even 
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formed an idea of so horrid a crime. She owned, 
that the fear of being exposed to the ridicule of her 
neighbours in church had tempted her to deny that 
she was pregnant; she declared that, being suddenly 
seized with the pains of child-birth she was unable to 
procure the assistance of her neighbours, and a state 
of insensibility having ensued, she could not tell what 
became of the infant. At the place of execution her 
behaviour was consistent with her former declaration. 
She avowed her total innocence of the crime of which 
she was convicted, but confessed the sincerest sorrow 
for all her other sins. She was hanged in the year 
1728. After execution, her body was cut down and 
delivered to her friends, who put it into a coffin, and 
sent it in a cart to be buried at her native place; 
but the weather being sultry, the persons who had 
the body in their care stopped to drink at a village 
called Pepper-Mill, about two miles from Edinburgh. 
While they were refreshing themselves, one of them 
perceived the lid of the coffin move, and uncovering 
it, the woman immediately sat up, and most of the 
spectators ran off with every sign of trepidation. 
It now happened that a person who was then drink- 
ing in the public-house, had recollection enough to 
bleed her: in about an hour after she was put to 
bed: and by the following morning she was so far 
recovered as to be able to walk to her own house. 
By the Scottish law, which is in part founded on 
that of the Romans, a person against whom the 
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judgment of the court has been executed can suffer 
no more in future, but is thenceforward totally ex- 
culpated ; and it is likewise held that the marriage is 
dissolved by the execution of the convicted party, 
which indeed is consistent with the ideas that com- 
mon sense would form on such an occasion. Mrs. 
Dickson having been thus convicted and executed, 
the King’s advocate could prosecute her no further; 
but he filed a bill in the High Court of Justiciary 
against the sheriff, for omitting to fulfil the law. 
The husband of the revived convict married her 
publicly a few days after she was hanged. And she 
constantly denied that she had been guilty of the 
alleged crime. She lived about thirty years after 
this. 


XII 
MARY YOUNG 


I am quite sure that the psychologists and 
psychiatrists would have found this woman fully 
normal as to intellect, and probably much above 
the average. She had an elementary education and 
her environment was good. Was there in her some 
latent and vicious hereditary streak? Her career 
exemplifies what I have leng contended, that 
in the case of pickpockets they have deliber- 
ately trained themselves to pick pockets as much 
as a musician to play an instrument. What- 
ever the condition in the head they are all wrong 
in the heart, and once a pickpocket, in my opinion, 
always a pickpocket. Something might be done 
with even a burglar in the way of reformation, but 
I consider all pickpockets, with exceptions un- 
known to me, as incorrigible rogues. There was 
an old pickpocket in this city, who, at the age of 
sixty-five years, was brought before me for pursu- 
ing his criminal vocation, and he had been doing 


so continuously from youth up. 
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After fifteen years of age I doubt that anything 
could have been done with Mary. She is one of 
those who ought to have been placed under con- 
tinual custodial restriction in some self-supporting 
community, rather than to have suffered trans- 
portation. She was an extraordinarily clever 
pickpocket and one of that infrequent type of fe- 
male criminals who is the master mind of her 
associates and requires no male partner; although 
like all her kind she had the usual male parasite 
who sponged and lived on the proceeds of her steal- 
ings. 

The only generous thing that stands out in her 
case is her giving back part of the money to the 
young man who stole in order to get sufficient funds 
to take her to London. 

Some of our women pickpockets here in New 
York are very clever, and most of them are shop- 
lifters as well. In many ways they appear to me 
to be more expert and clever than some of the men, 
but I think that the way Mary extracted that ring 
from the finger of the gentleman who held out his 
hand to help her is about as good a piece of acting 
as I have ever heard of, and I hope none of the 
fraternity here in New York will read about those 
false hands and arms. I have seen women pick- 
pockets, who, like her, made themselves appear 
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to be in the state of pregnancy in order to give 
themselves the character of respectable mother- 
hood. I had one before me once who did that in 
order that I might not send her to the Workhouse. 
She and her counsel explained to me that they 
did not want the child born there. It turned out, 
as I suspected, that she was not about to become a 
mother but had made herself look to be in that 
condition. 

Our pickpockets here do not steal watches, and 
our gunmen take only money and jewelry. 

Mary was transported, as it will be noticed, to 
Virginia and she found, says the writer, “that 
America was a country where she could expect but 
little emolument from the practices she had so 
successfully followed in England.” How she got 
back to London is told in what follows. Her 
former conviction records were not presented to 
the court, in fact they had no means in those days 
such as we have of identifying defendants. If 
she had been convicted here of attempting to pick 
pockets, within a few minutes her fingerprints 
would have been taken and her whole record pre- 
sented to the court. To what country she was 
transported for the second offense is not stated, 
but she was back in London again within less than 
a year. 
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How many pockets can a clever pickpocket pick 
in a day? A lady swore that on one day (por- 
tion of time not stated) she saw Mary pick the 
pockets of more than twenty people. 

As is usual in these cases at that period, Mary 
Young was deeply religious at the end and passed 
away, I am sure, with few regrets; although I 
again repeat she ought to have been in continual 
custodial care and was not to be trusted at liberty. 


Mary Yovune, familiarly called Jenny Diver. 
This extraordinary woman was a native of the north 
of Ireland, and having lost her parents while in a 
state of infancy, she was taken into the family of an 
ancient gentlewoman, who had known her father and 
mother, and who caused her to be instructed in 
reading, writing and needle-work. 

When she had attained to her fifteenth year, a 
young man, servant to a gentleman who lived in 
the same neighbourhood, made pretensions of love to 
her; but the old lady, being apprised of his views, 
declared that she would not consent to their mar- 
riage, and positively forbade him to repeat his visits 
to her house. 

Notwithstanding the great care and tenderness 
with which she was treated, Mary formed the reso- 
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lution of leaving her generous benefactress, and of 
directing her course towards the metropolis of Eng- 
land; and the only obstacle in this design was the 
want of money for her support till she could follow 
some honest means of earning a subsistence. 

She had no very strong prepossession in favour 
of the young man who had made a declaration of 
love to her; but she, determining to make his passion 
subservient to the purpose she had conceived, prom- 
ised to marry him, on condition of his taking her to 
London. He joyfully embraced this proposal and 
immediately engaged for a passage in a vessel bound 
for Liverpool. 

A short time before the vessel was to sail, the 
young man robbed his master of a gold watch and 
eighty guineas, and then joined the companion of 
his flight, who was already on board the ship, vainly 
imagining that his infamously acquired booty would 
contribute to the happiness he should enjoy with his 
expected bride. The ship arrived in the destined 
port in two days; and Mary being indisposed in 
consequence of her voyage, her companion hired a 
lodging in the least-frequented part of the town, 
where they lived a short time under the characters 
of man and wife, but avoiding all intercourse with 
their neighbours, the man being apprehensive that 
measures would be pursued for rendering him 
amenable to justice. 
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for a passage in a waggon that was to set out for 
London in a few days. On the day preceding that 
fixed for their departure they accidentally called 
at a public-house; and the man being observed by a 
messenger dispatched in pursuit of him from 
Ireland, he was immediately taken into custody. 
Mary, who, a few hours before his apprehension, had 
received ten guineas from him, voluntarily accom- 
panied him to the mayor’s house, where he acknowl- 
edged himself guilty of the crime alleged against 
him, but without giving the least intimation that she 
was an accessory in his guilt. He being committed 
to prison, Mary sent him all his clothes and part 
of the money she had received from him, and the 
next day took her place in the waggon for London. 
In a short time her companion was sent to Ireland, 
where he was tried and condemned to suffer death; 
but his sentence was changed to that of trans- 
portation. 

Soon after her arrival in London, Mary contracted 
an acquaintance with one of her countrywomen, 
named Anne Murphy, by whom she was invited to 
partake of a lodging in Long-Acre. Here she en- 
deavoured to obtain a livelihood by her needle; but 
not being able to procure sufficient employment, in 
a little time her situation became truly deplorable. 

Murphy intimated to her that she could introduce 
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her to a mode of life that would prove exceedingly 
lucrative; adding that the most profound secrecy 
was required. The other expressed an anxious de- 
sire of learning the means of extricating herself 
from the difficulties under which she laboured, and 
made a solemn declaration that she would never 
divulge what Murphy should communicate. In the 
evening Murphy introduced her to a number of men 
and women assembled in a kind of club near St. 
Giles. These people gained their living by cutting 
off women’s pockets and stealing watches, etc., from 
men in the avenues of the theatres, and at other 
places of public resort; and, on the recommendation 
of Murphy, they admitted Mary a member of the 
society. 

After her admission they dispersed in order to 
pursue their illegal occupation; and the booty ob- 
tained that night consisted of eighty pounds in cash 
and a valuable gold watch. As Mary was not yet 
admitted to an equal share of the night’s produce, 
it was agreed that she should have ten guineas. 
She now regularly applied two hours every day in 
qualifying herself for an expert thief by attending 
to the instructions of experienced practitioners ; 
and in a short time she was distinguished as the most 
ingenious and successful adventurer of the whole 
gang. 

A young fellow of genteel appearance, who was a 
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member of the club, was singled out by Mary as a 
partner of her bed; and they cohabited for a con- 
siderable time as husband and wife. 

In a few months she became so expert in her 
profession as to acquire great consequence among 
her associates, who distinguished her by the appel- 
lation of Jenny Diver, on account of her remarkable 
dexterity. 

Mary, accompanied by one of her female accom- 
plices, joined the crowd at the entrance of a place 
of worship in the Old Jewry, where a popular divine 
was to preach; and observing a young gentleman 
with a diamond ring on his finger, she held out her 
hand, which he kindly received in order to assist her, 
and at this juncture she contrived to get possession 
of the ring without the knowledge of the owner: after 
which she slipped behind her companion and heard 
the gentleman say that as there was no probability 
of getting admittance he would return. Upon his 
leaving the meeting he missed his ring and mentioned 
his loss to the persons who were near him, adding 
that he suspected it to be stolen by a woman whom 
he had endeavoured to assist in the crowd; but as the 
thief was unknown, she escaped. 

The above robbery was considered as such an 
extraordinary proof of Mary’s cleverness that her 
associates determined to allow her an equal share of 
all their booties, even though she was not present 
when they were obtained. 
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In a short time after the above exploit, she pro- 
cured a pair of false hands and arms to be made; 
and concealing her real ones under her clothes and 
putting something beneath her stays to make herself 
appear as if in a state of pregnancy, she repaired 
on a Sunday evening to the place of worship above 
mentioned in a sedan chair, one of the gang going 
before to procure a seat among the genteeler part 
of the congregation and another attending in the 
character of a footman. 

Being seated between two elderly ladies, each of 
whom had a gold watch by her side, she conducted 
herself with great seeming devotion; but when the 
service was nearly concluded, she seized the oppor- 
tunity while the ladies were standing up of stealing 
their watches; which she delivered to an accomplice 
in an adjoining pew. 

She practised a variety of felonies of a similar 
nature in different parts of the metropolis and its 
adjacencies ; till, by the accounts in the newspapers, 
it was deemed impolitic to repeat them; and there- 
fore the gang resolved to go to Bristol in search 
of adventures during the fair which is held in that 
city every summer; but being unacquainted with the 
place, they unanimously consented to admit into their 
society a man who had long subsisted there by 
villainous practices. 

Here, Mary Young and Anne Murphy assumed the 
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characters of merchants’ wives, the new member and 
another of the gang appeared as country traders, 
and Mary’s favourite retained his former character 
of footman. They took lodgings at different inns 
and agreed that if any of them should be appre- 
hended the others should endeavour to procure their 
release by appearing to their characters, and repre- 
senting them as people of reputation in London. 
They had arrived to such a proficiency in their 
illegal occupation that they were almost certain of 
accomplishing every scheme they suggested; and 
when it was inconvenient to make use of words, they 
were able to convey their meaning to each other by 
winks, nods, and other intimations. 

On her return to town she hired a real footman 
and her favourite, who had long acted in that char- 
acter, assumed the appearance of a gentleman. She 
hired lodgings in the neighbourhood of Covent-Gar- 
den that she might more conveniently attend the 
theatres. She proposed to her associates to reserve 
a tenth part of the general produce for the support 
of such of the gang as might through illness be 
rendered incapable of following their iniquitous oc- 
cupations; and to this they readily assented. 

This infamous association was now become so 
notorious a pest to society, that they judged it 
prudent to leave the metropolis, where they were 
apprehensive they could not long remain concealed 
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from justice. They practised a variety of strata- 
gems with great success in different parts of the 
country; but upon revisiting London Mary was 
committed to Newgate on a charge of having picked 
a gentleman’s pocket; for which she was sentenced 
to transportation. 

She remained in the above prison near four 
months, during which time she employed a consider- 
able sum in the purchase of stolen effects. When 
she went on board the transport vessel she shipped 
a quantity of goods nearly sufficient to load a 
waggon. The property she possessed insured her 
great respect and every possible convenience and 
accommodation during the voyage. On her arrival 
in Virginia she disposed of her goods and for some 
time lived in great splendour and elegance. 

She soon found that America was a country where 
she could expect but little emolument from the prac- 
tices she had so successfully followed in England; 
and therefore she employed every art that she was 
mistress of to ingratiate herself into the esteem of 
a young gentleman who was preparing to embark on 
board a vessel bound for the port of London. He 
became much enamoured of her and brought her to 
England. While the ship lay at Gravesend, she 
robbed him of all the property she could get into 
her possession, and, pretending an indisposition, inti- 
mated a desire of going on shore, in which her ad- 
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mirer acquiesced; but she was no sooner on land, 
than she made a precipitate retreat. 

She now travelied through several parts of the 
country, and by her usual wicked practices obtained 
many considerable sums. At length she returned to 
London, but was not able to find her former 
accomplices. 

She now frequented the Royal Exchange, the 
theatres, London Bridge and other places of public 
resort, and committed innumerable depredations on 
the public. Being detected in picking a gentleman’s 
pocket upon London Bridge, she was taken before a 
magistrate, to whom she declared that her name was 
Jane Webb; and by that appellation she was com- 
mitted to Newgate. 

On her trial a gentleman who had detected her in 
the very act of picking the prosecutor’s pocket de- 
posed that a person had applied to him, offering 
50L. on condition that he should not appear in 
support of the prosecution; and a lady swore that 
on the day she committed the offence for which she 
stood indicted, she saw her pick the pockets of more 
than twenty different people. 

The record of her former conviction was not 
produced in court; and therefore she was arraigned 
for privately stealing, and on the clearest evidence 
the jury pronounced her guilty. The property 
being valued at less than one shilling, she was sen- 
tenced to transportation. 
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A twelvemonth had not elapsed before she re- 
turned from transportation a second time; and on 
her arrival in London she renewed her former 
practices. 

A lady going from Sherborne Lane to Walbrooke 
was accosted by a man who took her hand, seem- 
ingly as if to assist her in crossing some planks 
that were placed over the channel for the conven- 
ience of passengers ; but he squeezed her fingers with 
so much force as to give her great pain and in the 
mean time Mary picked her pocket of thirteen shill- 
ings and a penny. The gentlewoman, conscious of 
being robbed, seized the thief by the gown, and she 
was immediately conducted to the compter. She 
was examined the next day by the lord mayor, who 
committed her to Newgate in order for trial. 

At the ensuing sessions at the Old Bailey she was 
tried on an indictment for privately stealing, and 
the jury brought in the verdict “guilty”; in conse- 
quence of which she received sentence of death. 

After conviction, she seemed sincerely to repent 
of the course of iniquity in which she had so long 
persisted, punctually attending prayers in the 
chapel and employing a great part of her time in 
private devotions. The day preceding that of her 
execution she sent for the woman who nursed her 
child, then about three years old; and after inform- 
ing her that there was a person who would pay for 
the infant’s maintenance, earnestly entreated that it 
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might be carefully instructed in the duties of re- 
ligion and guarded from all temptations to 
wickedness. 

On the following morning, she appeared to be in 
a serene state of mind; but being brought into the 
press-yard, where the executioner approached to 
put the halter about her, her fortitude abated ; how- 
ever, in a short time her spirits were again tolerably 
composed. 

She was conveyed to Tyburn in a mourning-coach, 
being attended by a clergyman to whom she declared 
her firm belief in all the principles of the Protestant 
religion. 

At the place of execution, she employed a consider- 
able time in fervent prayer. She suffered on the 18th 
of March, 1740; and her remains were, by her par- 
ticular desire, interred in St. Pancras church-yard. 


XIII 
EDWARD MARCUS DESPARD 


I wave referred in the introduction to the case 
of Edward Marcus Despard, as illustrating cer- 
tain phases of the administration of English law. 
Briefly, he was charged with conspiracy to assas- 
sinate the King, impelled thereto by an unjusti- 
fiable imprisonment from 1798 to 1800, which 
incensed him against the Government. He was 
tried with a number of others as for a conspiracy 
to either assassinate or capture the King. 

He entered the army as an Ensign in 1766 and 
in 1799 was appointed chief engineer to the St. 
Juan expedition, in which he distinguished him- 
self. In 1781 he became commander of the Island 
of Rattan with the rank of Captain and subse- 
quently of the Bay of Honduras and the entire 
Mosquito Coast (now Nicaragua). Soon after the 
Peninsula of Yucatan was added to his domain by 
Spanish grant. He was accused of cruelty and 
various misdemeanors, however, by the entire Eng- 
lish settlers. He held various other offices in the 


West Indies and was thanked by the governor, 
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council and assembly of Jamaica for gallant ac- 
tions as a soldier against the Spaniards. 

On his trial for treason Lord Nelson appeared 
as a witness and gave a most excellent character 
of the prisoner. He said they were on the Spanish 
Main together—they served together, and he de- 
clared him to have been a loyal and a brave officer. 
On cross-examination, his lordship said he had not 
seen him since the year 1780. Sir Alured Clarke 
and Sir Evan Nepean bore testimony of his hay- 
ing been a zealous officer. There were eloquent 
addresses on behalf of the prisoner by counsel. 

The outstanding feature of the case to me is 
the charge to the jury of Lord Ellenborough, who 
was then, and has since been, regarded as one of 
the most eminent of English judges. 

“Gentlemen of the Jury, 

“The prisoner stands charged with high treason, 
of three sorts, not very different in their nature— 
1st, for compassing the death of the king—next, 
for compassing to seize his person—and 3dly, for 
conspiring to depose him. The first of these is 
treason, by the statute of Edward III—the two 
last, by a recent statute of the present reign.— 
Eight distinct overt acts are stated as evidences 
of this intention. Gentlemen, the overt acts are 
the holding conversations for effecting those 
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malignant purposes of the heart. The defendant’s 
counsel say, that the proof consists only of words, 
and that it cannot be treason. If it consisted only 
of loose words, the ebullition of an irritated or 
crazy mind, it would not be treason, because it 
would be too much to infer such a purpose as the 
destruction of the king from words so spoken. 
But when words are spoken at a public meeting, 
and addressed to others, exciting and persuading 
them to that purpose, it never was doubted by 
any one English lawyer,—it never will be doubted, 
but that they amount to treason. Another subject 
upon which I wish to say a few words is, the nature 
of evidence by accomplices. That he is a com- 
petent witness, upon whose testimony you may 
found a conclusion, cannot be doubted. If it were 
not so, it would be a dereliction of duty in the 
judges sitting here, and those who have formerly 
sat in courts of justice, not to have repelled such 
witnesses from the oath, and have told the jury 
that they were not fit to be credited. But they 
are always received; and although sullied with 
the contamination of the crime which they impute 
to others, they are credible, though their testimony 
must be received with caution.” His lordship 
here read verbatim the whole of the evidence taken 
throughout the day. ‘Now, gentlemen, this is 
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the whole evidence; see how it applies to the 
charge——first, with respect to an overt act com- 
mitted within the county; it is proved at the 
Oakley Arms, and at the Flying Horse—that 
point of law is therefore satisfied. The only re- 
maining consideration is, whether you will believe 
the evidence of Blades, Windsor, Emblyn, and 
Francis, or any of them. You have heard the 
high character given of the prisoner by a man, 
on whom to pronounce an eulogium were to waste 
words, but you are to consider whether a change 
has not taken place since the period he speaks of.” 
I give what follows to illustrate how freely in 
those-days the judges expressed their opinion on 
the public aspect of the crimes of which defendants 
had been convicted and how the personality of 
the judges dominated the trials throughout: 
“And first, you Edward Marcus Despard, in 
whom the dignified pride of birth, the advantages 
of a liberal education, and the habits of inter- 
course in that rank in which your conduct was 
once so highly honourable, and from whom the tes- 
timony borne of your former conduct by the hon- 
ourable companions of your earlier pursuits 
adduced in this court as witnesses for your char- 
acter, should have induced us to expect widely 
different conduct and principles. How grossly 
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have you misapplied and abused the talents and 
opportunities which you enjoyed for honourable 
distinction in society! and how have you degraded 
yourself to the association of those unfortunate 
and wretched companions, by whom you are now 
surrounded, in whose ignominious fate you so 
justly share, but who are the unhappy victims of 
your seductive persuasion and example. I do not 
wish, at this awful moment, to urge any thing to 
you and the degrading companions by whom you 
are surrounded, to sharpen the bitterness of your 
feelings under the ignominy of your fate, but I 
would most earnestly and sincerely wish to im- 
press your mind, during the short period of your 
remaining life, with a due sense of your awful 
situation, and of the criminal conduct which has 
involved you in your present ignominious state: 
I would earnestly entreat you zealously to en- 
deavour to subdue the callous insensibility of heart, 
of which, in an ill-fated moment, you have boasted, 
and regain that sanative affection of the mind, 
which may prepare your soul for that salvation, 
which, by the infinite mercy of God, I beseech of 
that God you may obtain. And as to you, other 
unhappy prisoners, the wretched victims of his 
seduction and example, to what a dreadful and 
ignominious fate have you brought yourselves, and 
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what sorrow and affliction have you entailed upon 
your wretched families, by the atrocity of your 
crimes, and your proposed and sanguinary at- 
tempts to subvert that happy constitution and 
government, under the mild protection of which 
you might still have continued to pursue indus- 
trious avocations, and enjoy with comfort the 
fruits of your honest and peaceful labours; and 
the unexampled mildness and merciful tendency 
of whose laws you have this day experienced in 
a long, a patient, a fair, and most impartial trial, 
before that respectable and discerning jury, who 
have convicted you on the most uncontroverted 
evidence of your guilt. May the awful and im- 
pressive example of your untimely fate prove a 
warning to your wicked associates and accomplices 
in every quarter of this realm, and induce them to 
abandon those machinations which have brought 
you to this disgraceful catastrophe. May they 
learn to avoid your fate by cultivating the bless- 
ings of that constitution which you have calumni- 
ated and endeavoured to subvert, and by pursuing 
their honest and industrious avocations and avoid- 
ing political cabals and seditious conspiracy, avoid 
also those dreadful consequences in which they 
themselves would most probably be amongst the 
first victims. The same earnest advice I have 
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given your unfortunate leader and seducer, I now 
offer to you, which is, to make the best use of the 
short period of life now remaining, to make your 
peace with an offended God for your crimes, and 
seek mercy in another life, which the interest of 
your fellow-creatures will not suffer to be extended 
to you here! The only thing remaining for me is 
the painful task of pronouncing against you, and 
each of you, the awful sentence which the law 
denounces against your crime, which is, that you 
and each of you [here his lordship named the 
prisoners severally] be taken to the place from 
whence you came, and from thence you are to be 
drawn on hurdles to the place of execution, where 
you are to be hanged by the neck, but not until you 
are dead, for while you are still livmg your bodies 
are to be taken down, your bowels torn out and 
burnt before your faces; your heads are to be then 
cut off and your bodies divided each into four 
quarters and your head and quarters to be then 
at the king’s disposal; and may the Almighty God 
have mercy on your souls!” 

Colonel Despard when on the gallows made the 
following speech which was considered too short 
by the audience :— 

“Fellow Citizens, 


“I come here as you see, after having served 
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my country—faithfully, honourably, and usefully 
served it, for thirty years and upwards, to suffer 
death upon a scaffold for a crime of which I pro- 
test I am not guilty. I solemnly declare that I 
am no more guilty of it than any of you who may 
be now hearing me: But though his majesty’s 
ministers know as well as I do that I am not guilty, 
yet they avail themselves of a legal pretext to 
destroy a man, because he has been a friend to 
truth, to liberty, and justice,—”’ (There was a 
considerable huzza from part of the populace the 
nearest to him, but who, from the height of the 
scaffold from the ground, could not, for a cer- 
tainty, distinctly hear what was said. The colonel 
proceeded )—“because he has been a friend to the 
poor and distressed. But, citizens, I hope and 
trust, notwithstanding my fate, and the fate of 
those who no doubt will soon follow me, that the 
principles of freedom, of humanity, and of jus- 
tice, will finally triumph over falsehood, tyranny, 
and delusion, and every principle hostile to the 
interests of the human race. And now, having 
said this, I have little more to add—” (The 
colonel’s voice seemed to falter a little here—he 
paused a moment, as if he had meant to say some- 
thing more, but had forgotten it.) He then con- 
cluded in the following manner: “I have little more 
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to add, except to wish you all health, happiness, 
and freedom, which I have endeavoured, as far as 
was in my power, to procure for you, and for man- 
kind in general.” 


XIV 


PRINCE CHARLIE AND THE 
CAMERONS 


Turs story of Dr. Cameron and his brother is in 
connection with the most romantic war in history ; 
the rising of the Scotch clans to support Charles 
Edward Louis Philip Casimir Stuart, Prince and 
pretender to the English throne. The Camerons, 
it will be noted, were able to raise twelve hundred 
clansmen to join the army of the Prince which 
succeeded in fighting its way as far south as 
Derby in England, and subsequently were nearly 
annihilated in the famous battle of Culloden. The 
Camerons and the M‘Donalds were conspicuous 
among the Scotch clans. The Prince’s army had 
practically no artillery but depended upon the 
two-handed long-swords called claymores, which 
were the principal weapons of Celtic warfare in 
both Ireland and Scotland. 

The night before the battle of Culloden these 
clansmen lay out in the open field, unfed and ex- 
posed to rain and cold, raw winds. They had 
spent the previous day in sharpening their swords. 


They fell with wild Gaelic cries upon the English 
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troops m one of the fiercest charges of warfare. 
Afterwards they were treated as outlaws and im- 
prisoned, deported, hanged, and generally scat- 
tered and decimated; and severe statutes were 
passed against the Celtic customs that prevailed 
among them. Many of the people of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton in Canada are to-day the de- 
scendants of these clansmen. Flora M‘Donald, the 
heroine of the escape of Prince Charlie, came to 
North Carolina in this country with her husband 
and other M‘Donalds who, strange to say, re- 
mained loyalists at the breaking out of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. She and they were arrested and 
deported to Nova Scotia, from where she returned 
to Scotland, the British having been beaten in one 
of the first skirmishes of the American Revolu- 
tionary War in North Carolina. Prince Charlie 
was cruelly indifferent to her services in having 
guided him to an escape, and so far as is known, 
never made any acknowledgment of her wonderful 
heroism, self-sacrifice and daring in leading him 
through the Highlands to the ship which took 
him to France. A more romantic story than that 
of these kingly exiles on the continent of Europe, 
both at Paris and at Rome, is scarcely to be found 
in the tragic histories of dethroned kings and 
exiled princes. A recent song welcoming Colonel 
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Charles Lindbergh is based as to words and 
music on a Scotch song of welcome to Prince 
Charlie. Prince Charles Edward died at Rome 
after a dissipated life, a pitiful figure of a man, 


and separated from his wife, Louisa, Princess of 
Stolberg. 


Cameron, Dr. Arcu. (Traitor), was intended by 
his father for the profession of law and therefore 
sent to Glasgow, where he continued his studies some 
years; but having an attachment to the practice of 
physick, he entered in the University of Edinburgh; 
whence he went to Paris; and then completed his 
studies at Leyden in Holland. Though well qualified 
to have made a respectable figure in any capital 
city, yet he chose to reside for life near his native 
place; and, having returned to the Highlands, he 
married and settled in the small town of Lochaber, 
where, though his practice was small, his generous 
conduct rendered him the delight and the blessing 
of the neighbourhood. His wife bore him seven chil- 
dren, and was pregnant with the eighth at the un- 
fortunate period of his death. While Dr. Cameron 
was living happy in the domestic way, the rebellion 
of 1745 broke out, and laid the foundation of the 
ruin of himself and his family. The pretender hav- 
ing landed, went to the house of Mr. M‘Donald, who 
sent for the doctor’s brother. The doctor went to 
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his brother to prevent him from entering into the 
pretender’s measures, from which nothing but ruin 
could ensue. Mr. Cameron’s brother having pre- 
viously promised to bring all his servants in the 
aid of the pretender, the latter upbraided him with 
an intention of breaking his promise; which so af- 
fected the generous spirit of the highlander that he 
immediately went and took leave of his wife and gave 
orders for his vassals, to the number of near twelve 
thousand, to have recourse to arms. At this time 
his estate did not exceed seven hundred pounds per 
annum; his being able then to arm such a number 
is a proof of the poverty and the vassalage of the 
country. Having now sent for his brother, to attend 
him as a physician: the doctor urged every argu- 
ment against so rash an undertaking; from which 
he even besought him on his knees to desist. The 
brother would not be denied; and the doctor at 
length agreed to attend him as a physician, though 
he absolutely refused to accept any commission in 
the rebel army. This unhappy gentleman was dis- 
tinguished by his humanity; and gave the readiest 
assistance, by day or night, to any wounded men of 
the royal army who were made prisoners by the 
rebels. His brother being wounded in the leg at 
the battle of Falkirk, he attended him with the 
kindest assiduity till himself was likewise slightly 
wounded. Dr. Cameron exhibited repeated instances 
of his humanity; but when the battle of Culloden 
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gave a decisive stroke to the hopes of the rebels, 
he and his brother escaped to the western islands, 
whence they sailed to France in a vessel belonging 
to that kingdom. The doctor was appointed 
physician to a French regiment of which his brother 
obtained the command; but the latter dying at the 
end of two years, the doctor became physician to 
Ogilvie’s regiment, then in Flanders. A subscription 
being set on foot in England and Scotland in the 
year 1750 for the relief of those persons who had 
been attainted and escaped into foreign countries ; 
the doctor came into England to receive the money 
for his unfortunate fellow-sufferers. At the end of 
two years another subscription was opened, when 
the doctor, whose pay was inadequate to the support 
of his numerous family, came once more to this 
country, and having written a number of urgent 
letters to his friends, it was rumoured that he was 
returned. Hereupon a detachment from Lord 
Beauclerk’s regiment was sent in search of him and 
he was taken in the following manner: Captain 
Graves, with thirty soldiers, going toward the place 
where it was presumed he was concealed, saw a 
little girl at the extremity of a village, who, on their 
approach, fled towards another village. She was 
pursued by a sergeant and two soldiers, who could 
only come near enough to observe her whispering 
to a boy, who seemed to have been placed for the 
purpose of conveying intelligence. Unable to over- 
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take the boy, they presented their guns at him; on 
which he fell on his knees and begged his life; which 
they promised on condition that he would show them 
the place where Dr. Cameron was concealed. Here- 
upon, the boy pointed to the house where he was, 
which the soldiers surrounded, and took him prisoner. 
Being sent to Edinburgh he was thence conducted to 
London, and committed to the Tower. While in this 
confinement, he was denied the use of pen, ink and 
paper, nor suffered to speak to his friends but when 
the warder was present. On his examination before 
the lords of the privy council he denied that he was 
the same Dr. Cameron whose name had been men- 
tioned in the act of attainder; which made it neces- 
sary to procure living evidence to prove his identity. 
Being brought to the bar of the Court of King’s 
Bench on the 17th of May, he was arraigned on 
the act of attainder, when, declining to give the 
court any further trouble, he acknowledged that he 
was the same person who had been attainted: on 
which the Lord Chief Justice Lee pronounced sen- 
tence in the following terms: “You, Archibald 
Cameron, of Lochiel, in that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, must be removed from hence to his 
Majesty’s prison, The Tower of London, from 
whence you came, and on Thursday, the 7th of June 
next, your body to be drawn on a sledge to the 
place of execution; there to be hanged, but not till 
you are dead; your bowels to be taken out, your 
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body quartered, your head cut off, and affixed at the 
King’s disposal, and the Lord have mercy on your 
soul!” After his commitment to the Tower, he 
begged to see his wife, who was then at Lisle in 
Flanders; and, on her arrival, the meeting between 
them was inexpressibly affecting. The unhappy lady 
wept incessantly on reflecting on the fate of her 
husband, herself and numerous family. Coming to 
take her final leave of him on the morning of exe- 
cution, she was so agitated by her contending pas- 
sions that she was attacked by repeated fits, and a 
few days after the death of her unfortunate husband 
she became totally deprived of her senses. The 
convict, being brought out of the Tower, was de- 
livered to the sheriffs at ten in the morning; and, 
being placed in the sledge, was drawn through the 
streets of London to Tyburn, amidst an immense 
number of spectators. He was dressed in a bag-wig 
and wore a light-coloured coat, with a scarlet waist- 
coat and breeches. He bowed to several people in 
the windows as he passed; and there was equal man- 
liness and composure in his behaviour. The pro- 
cession reached the fatal tree a little before twelve, 
when Dr. Cameron begged that his body might be 
permitted to hang till he was dead; which request 
was granted. He looked around him in a manner 
that testified the calmness of his mind; and said to 
the clergyman who attended him, “This is a glorious 
day tome. It is my new birth-day! There are more 
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witnesses at this birth than were at my first.”” The 
clergyman asking him how he found himself, he said, 
“Thank God, I am very well; only a little fatigued 
with my journey; but, blessed be God! I am come 
to the end of it.” This unhappy man then declared 
that he should die a member of the Church of Eng- 
land in the faith of which he had been educated. 
After the body had hung more than half an hour it 
was cut down; and the remaining part of the sen- 
tence being carried into execution, the head and body 
were put into a coffin and taken to an undertaker’s, 
whence they were conveyed and interred in the 
chapel of the Savoy. The doctor suffered on the 
7th of June, 1753, in the forty-sixth year of his age. 
He was the last who was executed on account of 
the rebellion; and of all who were concerned in it, 
perhaps the least deserving of his calamitous fate. 


“The Knights are dust, 
Their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, 
We trust.” 


XV 
CAPTAIN KIDD 


WEN this story of Captain Kidd was printed, 
the facts, and the action of parliament in inquir- 
ing into the suspicions that had arisen with regard 
to the conduct of Lord Bellamont, provincial gov- 
ernor of New York, were still fresh in the public 
mind, and correct much that has been written 
since with regard to Kidd. Kidd had all the 
daring and seamanship of his fellow countryman 
Paul Jones, and in regular warfare he might have 
turned out to be a hero instead of the villain and 
savage rover of the seas, which is the place given 
him in literature, until his name is synonymous 
with all crimes of violence. It must have been 
on that voyage to Boston that Kidd was reported 
to have buried a great deal of his treasure on 
Shelter Island, off Long Island. When I was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy we established in 
connection with the ships, a camp on that Island, 
and encouraged the sailors in digging the founda- 
tions by suggesting that possibly they would come 


upon some of Captain Kidd’s treasures ; but unfor- 
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tunately for them they achieved nothing more 
than bad cases of ivy poisoning from vines grow- 
ing there. 

I doubt if any one in reported history was ever 
confronted by religious exhortations after he had 
been half hanged, and, as it were, between hang- 
ings, as is reported in this case. I wonder how 
long was the interval between the time when the 
rope broke and he was again hanged. This acci- 
dent gives credence to the other story in this book 
of the Scotch woman who was hanged but not 
killed and who lived thirty years after. Colonel 
Levingston mentioned in this story was a member 
of one of the oldest New York families of that 
period. 


Kip, Capt. Joun, (Pirate) was born in the town 
of Greenock, in Scotland, and bred to the sea. 
Having quitted his native country, he resided at 
New York, where he became owner of a small vessel 
with which he traded among the pirates, obtained a 
thorough knowledge of their haunts, and could give a 
better account of them than any other person what- 
ever. He was neither remarkable for the excess of 
his courage nor for the want of it. In a word, his 
ruling passion appeared to be avarice, and to this 
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was owing his connections with the pirates. While 
in their company he used to converse and act as they 
did; yet at other times he would make singular pro- 
fessions of honesty, and intimate how easy a matter 
it would be to extirpate these abandoned people and 
prevent their future depredations. His frequent re- 
marks of this kind engaged the notice of several 
considerable planters, who, forming a more favour- 
able idea of him than his true character would war- 
rant, procured him the patronage with which he was 
afterwards honoured. For a series of years great 
complaints had been made of the piracies committed 
in the West Indies, which had been greatly en- 
couraged by some of the inhabitants of North 
America on account of the advantage they derived 
from purchasing effects thus fraudulently obtained. 
This coming to the knowledge of King William the 
Third, he, in the year 1695, bestowed the govern- 
ment of New England and New York on the Earl of 
Bellamont, an Irish nobleman of distinguished char- 
acter and abilities, who immediately began to con- 
sider the most effectual methods to redress the 
evils complained of; and consulted with Colonel 
Levingston, a gentleman who had great property in 
New York on the most feasible steps to obviate the 
evils so long complained of. At this juncture Cap- 
tain Kidd was arrived from New York in a sloop 
of his own; him, therefore, the colonel mentioned to 
Lord Bellamont as a bold and daring man, who was 
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very fit to be employed against the pirates, as he 
was perfectly well acquainted with the places which 
they resorted to. This plan met with the fullest 
approbation of his lordship, who mentioned the 
affair to His Majesty and recommended it to the 
notice of the Board of Admiralty. But such were 
then the hurry and confusion of public affairs, that, 
though the design was approved, no steps were 
taken toward carrying it into execution. Accord- 
ingly, Colonel Levingston made application to Lord 
Bellamont, that, as the affair would not well admit 
of delay, it was worthy of being undertaken by some 
private persons of rank and distinction, and carried 
into execution at their own expense, notwithstanding 
public encouragement was denied it. His lordship 
approved of this project, but it was attended with 
considerable difficulty; at length, however, Lord 
Chancellor Somers, the Duke of Shrewsbury, the 
Earl of Romney, the Earl of Oxford and some other 
persons, with Colonel Levingston and Captain Kidd, 
agreed to raise £6,000 for the expense of a voyage; 
and the colonel and captain were to have a fifth of 
the profits of the whole undertaking. Matters 
being thus far adjusted, a commission, in the usual 
form, was granted to Captain Kidd, to take and 
seize pirates and bring them to justice; but there 
was no special clause or proviso to restrain his 
conduct or regulate the mode of his proceeding. 
Kidd was known to Lord Bellamont, and another 
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gentleman presented him to Lord Romney. With 
regard to the other parties concerned, he was wholly 
unacquainted with them; and so ill was this affair 
conducted that he had no private instructions how 
to act but received his sailing orders from Lord 
Bellamont, the purport of which was that he should 
act agreeable to the letter of his commission. Ac- 
cordingly, a vessel was purchased and manned and 
received the name of Aduenture Galley; and in this 
Captain Kidd sailed for New York, towards the close 
of the year 1695, and in his passage made prize of 
a French ship. From New York he sailed to the 
Madeira Islands, thence to Bonavista and St. Jago, 
and from this last place to Madagascar. He now 
began the cruise at the entrance of the Red Sea, but 
not being successful in those latitudes, he sailed to 
Calicut, and there took a ship of one hundred and 
fifty tons burthen which he carried to Madagascar 
and disposed of there. Having sold his prize, he 
again put to sea, and at the expiration of five weeks 
took the Quedah Merchant, a ship of above four 
hundred tons burthen, the master of which was an 
Englishman named Wright, who had two Dutch 
mates on board and a French gunner, but the crew 
consisted of Moors, natives of Africa, and were 
about ninety in number. He carried the ship to St. 
Mary’s, near Madagascar, where he burnt Adventure 
Galley, belonging to his owners, and divided the 
lading of Quedah Merchant with his crew, taking 
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forty shares to himself. They then went on board 
the last-mentioned ship and sailed for the West 
Indies. It is uncertain whether the inhabitants of 
the West India Islands knew that Kidd was a pirate; 
but he was refused refreshments at Anguilla and 
St. Thomas’s, and therefore sailed to Mona, between 
Porto Rico and Hispaniola, where, through the 
management of a party named Bolton, he obtained a 
supply of provisions from Curacoa. He now bought 
a sloop of Bolton, in which he stowed great part of 
his ill-gotten effects, and left the Quedah Merchant, 
with eighteen of the ship’s company, in Bolton’s care. 
While at St. Mary’s ninety men of Kidd’s crew left 
him and went on board the Mocha Merchant, an 
East India ship, which had just then commenced 
pirate. Kidd now sailed in the sloop and touched 
at several places, where he disposed of a great part 
of his cargo and then steered for Boston in New 
England. In the interim Bolton sold the Quedah 
Merchant to the Spaniards and immediately sailed, 
as a passenger, in a ship for Boston, where he 
arrived a considerable time before Kidd and gave 
information of what happened to Lord Bellamont. 
Kidd, therefore, on his arrival, was seized by order 
of his lordship ; when all he had to urge in his defence 
was that he thought the Quedah Merchant was a 
lawful prize, as she was manned with Moors, though 
there was no kind of proof that this vessel had com- 
mitted any act of piracy. Upon this, the Earl of 
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Bellamont immediately dispatched an account to 
England of the circumstances that had arisen, and 
requested that a ship might be sent for Kidd, who 
had committed several other notorious acts of piracy. 
The ship Rochester was accordingly sent to bring 
him to England, but this vessel, happening to be 
disabled, .was obliged to return, a circumstance 
which greatly increased a public clamour which had 
for some time subsisted respecting this affair and 
which no doubt took its rise from party prejudice. 
It was carried to such a height that the members of 
Parliament for several places were instructed to move 
the House for an inquiry into the affair; and accord- 
ingly it was moved in the House of Commons that 
“The letters-patent, granted to the Earl of Bella- 
mont and others respecting goods taken from pirates, 
were dishonourable to the King, against the law of 
nations, contrary to the laws and statutes of this 
realm, an invasion of property and destructive to 
commerce.” Though a negative was put on this mo- 
tion, yet the enemies of Lord Somers and the Earl of 
Oxford continued to charge those noblemen with giv- 
ing countenance to pirates; and it was even insin- 
uated that the Earl of Bellamont was not less culp- 
able than the actual offenders. Another motion was 
accordingly made in the House of Commons to ad- 
dress His Majesty, that “Kidd might not be tried till 
the next session of Parliament; and that the Earl of 
Bellamont might be directed to send home all exami- 
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nations and other papers relative to the affair.” 


This motion was carried, and the King complied 
with the request which was made. As soon as 
Kidd arrived in England, he was sent for and ex- 
amined at the bar of the House of Commons, 
with a view to fix part of his guilt on the parties 
who had been concerned in sending him on the 
expedition; but nothing arose to incriminate any 
of those- distinguished persons. Kidd, who was 
in some degree intoxicated, made a very contemptible 
appearance at the bar of the house; on which, a 
member, who had been one of the most earnest to 
have him examined, violently exclaimed, ‘““D—n this 
fellow; I thought he had been only a knave, but 
unfortunately he happens to be a fool likewise.” 
Kidd was at length tried at the Old Bailey and was 
convicted on the clearest evidence; but neither at 
that time nor afterwards charged any of his em- 
ployers with being privy to his infamous proceedings. 
He suffered, with one of his companions (Darby 
Mullins), at Execution Dock on the 23rd day of 
May, 1701. After Kidd had been tied up to the 
gallows the rope broke and he fell to the ground; 
but being immediately tied up again, the ordinary, 
who had before exhorted him, desired to speak with 
him once more; and, on this second application, en- 
treated him to make the most careful use of the few 
further moments thus providentially allotted him 
for the final preparation of his soul to meet its 
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important change. These exhortations appeared to 
have the wished-for effect; and he was left, profess- 
ing his charity to all the world, and his hopes of 
salvation through the merits of his Redeemer, 


XVI 
JACK SHEPPARD 


Jack SHEPPARD was contemporaneous with 
Jonathan Wild, and it is doubtful if ever two 
greater rascals lived in the world. To-day, 
when we hear so much talk about receivers of 
stolen goods, the incident where the would-be- 
receiver stole the goods from the thief, is rather 
interesting. I wonder if that ever happens here. 
No doubt the receivers often cheat the thieves, and 
under our present criminal procedure act, which 
makes the evidence of the thief, he being an ac- 
complice, not available against the receiver, and 
where the possession of stolen goods does not put 
the possessor on his defense, the receivers seem 
to be practically immune; were it otherwise the 
great amount of stolen goods that circulate freely 
would not be possible. 

While it is quite true that jails in those days 
were not much more than internment camps, where 
Jack Sheppard and his alleged wife roomed to- 
gether, still his escape as told in this biography 


is quite in line with the best acts of Douglas Fair- 
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banks and Lon Chaney on the screen. It shows 
that these jails were practically unguarded, and 
that much of the crime of this period was begot- 
ten by the fact that escapes were made so easily. 
I am sure Jack Sheppard could not get out of 
Sing Sing—as easily as he did out of Newgate. 
Nearly every one who passed away by the Ty- 
burn route was expected to, and did really, deliver 
what is called the dying speech. This was sold, 
something like a successful novel in these days, by 
the hundreds of thousands of copies. The printing 
of these dying speeches was a monopoly vested in 
one printer, and it is intensely amusing that after 
Sheppard had escaped and disguised himself as a 
cavalier and gentleman of leisure, he went directly 
to the printer, possibly to mock him at the failure 
to get a dying speech from himself. It is too 
bad that we have not the dialogue that passed be- 
tween Sheppard and the printer, but it is quite 
evident that Sheppard considered it the most 
pleasurable act of his life to call and deride him. 
It is noticeable in this and many of the other 
cases that the same attempt to make heroes of these 
rascals prevailed in those days as in this. We have 
no reason to doubt that Sheppard was a front 
page in many days of the London newsprints, 
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and possibly got as fine a write-up as Gerald 
Chapman or Whittemore; and as will be seen, the 
audience, when he went off by the air route at 
Tyburn, was entirely sympathetic. 


Joun SuHEpparD (House-breaker): Was born in 
Spitalfields, in the year 1702. His father, who was 
a carpenter, bore the character of an honest man; yet 
he had another son, named Thomas, who, as well as 
Jack, turned out a thief. Old Sheppard dying while 
the boys were very young, they were left to the care 
of the mother, who placed Jack at a school in 
Bishopsgate-Street, where he remained two years, 
and was then put apprentice to a cane chairmaker in 
Houndsditch. His master dying when he had been 
only a short time with him, he was placed with an- 
other person of the same trade: but here he was so 
ill-treated that he remained only a short time, when 
he was taken under protection of Mr. Kneebone, a 
woolen-draper in the Strand, who had some knowl- 
edge of his father. At length Mr. Kneebone put 
him apprentice to a carpenter in Wych-street. He 
behaved with decency in this place for about four 
years, when frequenting the Black Lion alehouse in 
Drury Lane, he became acquainted with some loose 
women, among whom was Elizabeth Lyon, otherwise 
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where she was born. While he continued to work as 
a carpenter he often committed robberies in the 
houses where he was employed, stealing tankards, 
spoons and other articles, which he carried to Edg- 
worth Bess; but not being suspected of having 
committed these robberies, he at length resolved to 
commence house-breaker, Exclusive of Edgworth 
Bess he was acquainted with a woman named Maggot, 
who persuaded him to rob the house of Mr. Bains, 
a piece-broker in White-Horse-Yard; and Jack 
having brought away a piece of fustian from thence, 
which he deposited in his trunk, went afterwards at 
midnight, and taking the bars out of the cellar 
window, entered, and stole goods and money to the 
amount of twenty-two pounds, which he carried to 
Maggot. As Sheppard did not go home that night, 
nor the following day, his master suspected that he 
had made bad connections, and searching his trunk, 
found the piece of fustian that had been stolen; but 
Sheppard, hearing of this, broke open his master’s 
house in the night, and carried off the fustian, lest it 
should be brought in evidence against him. Shep- 
pard’s master sending intelligence to Mr. Bains of 
what had happened, the latter looked over his goods, 
and missing such a piece of fustian as had been 
described to him, suspected that Sheppard must 
have been the robber, and determined to have him 
taken into custody; but Jack, hearing of the affair, 
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went to him, and threatened a prosecution for 
scandal, alleging that he had received the piece of 
fustian from his mother, who bought it for him in 
Spitalfields. The mother, with a view to screen her 
son, declared that what he had asserted was true, 
though she could not point out the place where she 
had made the purchase. Though this story was not 
credited, Mr. Bains did not take any further steps in 
the affair. Sheppard’s master seemed willing to 
think well of him, and he continued some time longer 
in the family; but after associating himself with the 
worst company, and frequently staying out the 
whole night, his master and he quarrelled, and the 
headstrong youth totally absconded in the last year 
of his apprenticeship and became connected with a 
set of Jonathan Wild’s gang. Jack now worked as 
a journeyman carpenter, with a view to the easier 
commission of robbery; and being employed to assist 
in repairing the house of a gentleman in May-Fair, 
he took an opportunity of carrying off a sum of 
money, a quantity of plate, some gold rings and four 
suits of clothes. Not long after this Edgworth Bess 
was apprehended and lodged in the Round-house of 
the parish of St. Giles’s, where Sheppard went to 
visit her, and the beadle refusing to admit him, he 
knocked him down, broke open the door, and carried 
her off in triumph; an exploit which acquired him a 
high degree of credit with the girls of the town. In 
the month of August, 1723, Thomas Sheppard, the 
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brother of Jack, was indicted at the Old Bailey for 
two petty offences, and being convicted, was burnt 
in the hand. Soon after his discharge he prevailed 
on Jack to lend him forty shillings, and taking him 
as a partner in his robberies. The first act they 
committed in concert was the robbing of a public- 
house in Southwark, whence they carried off some 
money and wearing apparel; but Jack permitted his 
brother to reap the whole advantage of this booty. 
Not long after this the brothers, in conjunction with 
Edgworth Bess, broke open the shop of Mrs. Cook, 
a linen-draper in Clare-street, and carried off goods 
to the value of fifty-five pounds; and in less than a 
fortnight afterwards stole some articles from the 
house of Mr. Phillips in Drury-lane. Tom Sheppard 
going to sell some of the goods stolen at Mrs. Cook’s, 
was apprehended and committed to Newgate, when, 
in the hope of being admitted in evidence he im- 
peached his brother and Edgworth Bess, but they 
were sought for in vain. At length James Sikes, 
otherwise called Hell and Fury, one of Sheppard’s 
companions, meeting with him in St. Giles’s, enticed 
him into a public-house in the hope of receiving a 
reward for apprehending him; and while they were 
drinking Sikes sent for a constable, who took Jack 
into custody and carried him before a magistrate, 
who, after a short examination, sent him to St. Giles’s 
Round-house; but he broke through the roof of that 
place and made his escape in the night. Within a 
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short time after this, as Sheppard and an associate, 
named Benson, were crossing Leicester-fields, the 
latter endeavoured to pick a gentleman’s pocket of 
his watch, but failing in the attempt, the gentleman 
called out, “A pick-pocket,” on which Sheppard was 
taken and lodged in St. Ann’s Round-house, where 
he was visited by Edgworth Bess, who was detained 
on suspicion of being one of his accomplices. On 
the following day they were carried before a 
magistrate, and some persons appearing who 
charged them with felonies, they were committed 
to New-Prison; as they passed for husband and wife, 
they were permitted to lodge together in a room 
known by the name of Newgate Ward. Sheppard 
being visited by several of his acquaintance, some of 
them furnished him with implements to make his 
escape, and early in the morning, a few days after 
his commitment, he filed off his fetters, and having 
made a hole in the wall, he took an iron bar and a 
wooden one out of the window; but as the height 
from which he was to descend was twenty-five feet, 
he tied a blanket and sheet together, and making one 
of them fast to a bar in the window, Edgworth Bess 
first descended, and Jack followed her. Having 
reached the yard, they had still a wall of twenty- 
two feet high to scale; but climbing up by the locks 
and bolts of the great gate, they got quite out of 
the prison, and effected a perfect escape. Sheppard’s 
fame was greatly celebrated among the lower orders 
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of people by this exploit; and all the thieves of St. 
Giles’s courted his company. Sheppard did not 
hesitate to make this new connection; and having 
formed acquaintance with Anthony Lamb, an ap- 
prentice to a mathematical instrument-maker near 
St. Clement’s church, it was agreed to rob a gentle- 
man who lodged with Lamb’s master, and at two 
o’clock in the morning Lamb let in the other vil- 
lains, who stole money and effects to a large amount. 
They left the door open and Lamb went to bed, to 
prevent suspicion: but notwithstanding this, his 
master suspected him, and having him taken into 
custody, he confessed the whole affair before a 
magistrate, whereupon he was tried, convicted, and 
received sentence of transportation. On the same 
day Thomas Sheppard, the brother of Jack, was 
indicted for breaking open the dwelling house of 
Mary Cook, and stealing her goods, and being con- 
victed, was sentenced to transportation. Jack 
Sheppard not being in custody, he and Blueskin com- 
mitted a number of daring robberies, and sometimes 
disposed of the stolen goods to William Field. Jack 
used to say that Field wanted courage to commit a 
robbery, though he was as great a villain as ever 
existed. Sheppard and Blueskin hired a stable near 
the House-ferry, Westminster, in which they de- 
posited their stolen goods, till they could dispose 
of them to the best advantage, and in this place 
they put the woolen cloth which was stolen from 
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at these goods and procure a customer for them, 
which he promised to do; nor was he worse than his 
word; for in the night he broke open their ware- 
house, stole the ill-gotten property, and then gave 
information against them to Jonathan Wild, in con- 
sequence of which they were apprehended. And at 
the session at the old Bailey, in August 1724, Shep- 
pard was indicted for several offences; among the 
rest for breaking and entering the house of William 
Kneebone, and stealing 108 yards of woolen cloth, 
and other articles and being capitally convicted, re- 
ceived sentence of death. On Monday the 30th of 
August, 1724, a warrant was sent to Newgate for 
his execution. Here it must be observed, that in 
the old gaol of Newgate there was, within the lodge, 
a hatch, with large iron spikes, which hatch opened 
into a dark passage, whence there were a few steps 
into the condemned hold. The prisoners being per- 
mitted to come down to the hatch to speak with 
their friends, Sheppard, having been supplied with 
instruments, took an opportunity of cutting one of 
the spikes in such a manner that it might be easily 
broken off. On the evening of the above mentioned 
day, two women of Sheppard’s acquaintance going 
to visit him, he broke off the spike, and thrusting 
his head and shoulders through the space, the women 
pulled him down, and he effected his escape, not- 
withstanding some of the keepers were at that time 
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drinking at the other end of the lodge; but, having 
intelligence of his retreat, took Sheppard again into 
custody, and conveyed him to his old lodgings. Such 
steps were now taken as it was thought would be 
effectual to prevent his future escape; notwithstand- 
ing Sheppard was continually employing his thoughts 
on the means of another escape. On the 14th of 
October the sessions began at the Old Bailey, and 
the keepers being much engaged in attending the 
Court, he thought they would have little time to 
visit him; and therefore the present juncture he 
deemed the most favourable to carry any plan into 
execution. The keeper had not left him more than 
an hour when he began his operations. He first took 
off his handcuffs, and then opened the padlock that 
fastened the chain to the staple. He next, by mere 
strength, twisted asunder a small link of the chain 
between his legs, and then drawing up his fetters 
as high as he could he made them fast with his gar- 
ters. He then attempted to get up the chimney; 
but had not advanced far before he was stopped by 
an iron bar that went across it; on which he 
descended and with a piece of his broken chain 
picked out the mortar, and moving a small stone or 
two, about six feet from the floor, he got out the 
iron bar, which was three feet long and an inch 
square and proved very serviceable to him in his 
future proceedings. He in a short time made such 
a breach as to enable him to get into the Red-room 
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over the castle; and here he found a large nail, which 
he made use of in his farther operations. It was 
seven years since the door of this Red-room had 
been opened; but Sheppard wrenched off the lock 
in less than seven minutes and got into the passage 
leading to the chapel. In this place he found a 
door which was bolted on the opposite side; but 
making a hole through the wall he pushed the bolt 
back, and opened the door. Arriving at the door 
of the chapel, he broke off one of the iron spikes, 
which keeping for his farther use, he got into an 
entry between the chapel and the lower leads. The 
door of this entry was remarkably strong and fas- 
tened with a large lock; and night now coming on, 
Sheppard was obliged to work in the dark. Not- 
withstanding this disadvantage, he, in half an hour, 
forced open the box of the lock, and opened the 
door; but this led him to another room still more 
difficult, for it was barred and bolted as well as 
locked: however, he wrenched the fillet from the main 
post of the door, and the box and staples came off 
with it. It was now eight o’clock, and Sheppard 
found no farther obstruction to his proceedings; for 
he had only one other door to open, which being 
bolted on the inside, he accomplished without diffi- 
culty, and got over a wall to the upper leads. His 
next consideration, was how he should descend with 
the greatest safety; accordingly he found that the 
most convenient place for him to alight on would 
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be the Turner’s house adjoining to Newgate: but 
as it would have been very dangerous to have jumped 
to such a depth, he went back for the blanket with 
which he used to cover himself when he slept in the 
castle; and endeavoured to fasten his stocking to the 
blanket, to ease his descent; but not being able to 
do so, he was compelled to use the blanket alone: 
wherefore he made it fast to the wall of Newgate 
with the spike that he took out of the chapel; and 
sliding down, dropped on the Turners’ leads just as 
the clock was striking nine. It happened that the 
door of the garret next the Turner’s leads was open, 
on which he stole softly down two pair of stairs, and 
heard some company talking in a room. His irons 
clinking, a woman cried, “What noise is that?” and 
a man answered, “Perhaps the dog or cat.” Shep- 
pard, who was exceedingly fatigued, returned to the 
garret, and laid down for more than two hours: 
after which he crept down as far as the room where 
the company were, when he heard a gentleman tak- 
ing his leave of the family, and saw the maid light 
him down stairs. As soon as the maid returned he 
resolved to venture at all hazards; but in stealing 
down the stairs, he stumbled against a chamber- 
door; but instantly recovering himself, he got into 
the street. By this time it was after twelve o’clock, 
and passing by the watchhouse of St. Sepulchre, he 
bid the watchman good-morrow, and going up Hol- 
born, he turned down Gray’s Inn-Lane, and about 
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two in the morning got into the fields near Totten- 
ham-Court, where he took shelter in a place that 
had been a cow-house, and slept soundly about three 
hours. His fetters being still on, his legs were 
greatly bruised and swelled, and he dreaded the ap- 
proach of daylight, lest he should be discovered. 
He had now above forty shillings in his possession, 
but was afraid to send to any person for assistance. 
At seven in the morning it began to rain hard, and 
continued to do so all day, so that no person ap- 
peared in the fields: and during this melancholy day 
he would, to use his own expression, “have given his 
right hand for a hammer, a chissel, and a punch.” 
Night coming on, and being pressed by hunger, he 
ventured to a little chandler’s shop in Tottenham- 
court-road, where he got a supply of bread, cheese 
and small beer, and some other necessaries, hiding 
his irons with a long great coat. He asked the 
woman of the house for a hammer; but she had no 
such utensil; on which he retired to the cow-house, 
where he slept that night, and remained all the next 
day. At night he went again to the chandler’s shop, 
supplied himself with provisions, and returned to his 
hiding place. At six the next morning, which was 
Sunday, he began to beat the basils of his fetters 
with a stone, in order to bring them to an oval form, 
to slip his heels through. In the afternoon the mas- 
ter of the cow-house coming thither, and seeing his 
irons, said, “For God’s sake who are you?” Shep- 
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pard said he was an unfortunate young fellow, who 
having had a bastard child sworn to him, and not 
being able to give security to the parish for its sup- 
port, he had been sent to Bridewell, from whence 
he had made his escape. The man said if that was 
all it did not much signify, but he did not care how 
soon he was gone, for he did not like his looks. Soon 
after he was gone Sheppard saw a journeyman shoe- 
maker to whom he told the same story of the bastard 
child, and offered him twenty shillings if he would 
procure him a smith’s hammer and a punch. The 
poor man, tempted by the reward, procured them 
accordingly, and assisted him in getting rid of his 
irons, which work was completed by five o’clock in 
the evening. On the next day he hired a garret in 
Newport-market, and soon afterwards, dressing him- 
self like a porter, he went to Blackfriars, to the 
house of Mr. Applebee, printer of the dying speeches, 
and delivered a letter, in which he ridiculed the 
printer, and the Ordinary of Newgate, and enclosed 
a letter for one of the keepers of Newgate. Some 
nights after this he broke open the shop of Mr. 
Rawlins, a pawn-broker, in Drury-lane, where he 
stole a sword, a suit of wearing apparel, some snuff- 
boxes, rings, watches, and other effects to a con- 
siderable amount. Determining to make the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman among his old acquaintance 
in Drury-lane and Clare-market, he dressed himself 
in a suit of black and a tye-wig, wore a ruffled 
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shirt, a silver-hilted sword, a diamond ring, and a 
gold watch; though he knew that diligent search 
was making after him at that very time. He was 
apprehended in consequence of the information of 
an ale-house boy who knew him. When taken into 
custody he was quite senseless, from the quantity 
and variety of liquors he had drank, and was con- 
veyed to Newgate in a coach, without being capable 
of making the least resistance, though he had two 
pistols then in his possession. Having been already 
convicted, he was carried to the bar of the court 
of King’s-Bench on the 10th of November, and 
the record of his conviction being read, and an 
affidavit being made that he was the same John 
Sheppard mentioned in the record, sentence of 
death was passed on him by Mr. Justice Powis, and 
a rule of court was made for his execution on the 
Monday following. Even when the day of execu- 
tion arrived, he did not appear to have given over 
all expectations of eluding justice; for having been 
furnished with a pen-knife, he put it in his pocket, 
with a view, when the melancholy procession came 
opposite Little Turnstile, to have cut the cord that 
bound his arms, and throwing himself out of the 
cart, among the crowd, to have run through the nar- 
row passage, where the sheriff’s officers could not 
follow on horseback. But before he left the press- 
yard, one Watson, an officer, searching his pockets, 
found the knife and was cut with it, so as to occa- 
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sion a great effusion of blood. He behaved with 
great decency at the place of execution, and con- 
fessed the having committed two robberies for 
which he had been tried and acquitted. He suffered 
at Tyburn on the 16th of Nov. 1724, in the 23d 
year of his age. He died with difficulty, and was 
much pitied by the surrounding multitude. When 
he was cut down his body was delivered to his 
friends, who carried him to a public-house in Long- 
Acre, whence it was removed in the evening, and 
buried in the church-yard of St. Martin in the 
Fields. This extraordinary man who was un- 
doubtedly possessed of wonderful abilities and in- 
genuity, though shamefully misapplied, acquired no 
small degree of popularity in his time. His name 
employed the pens of a variety of pamphleteers, 
poets, and even dramatists. He was the hero of the 
stage in the year of his execution. John Thur- 
mond having produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane, a pantomimical piece, called “Harle- 
quin Sheppard, or a night scene in Grotesque Char- 
acters.” He likewise employed the pencils of 
artists, particularly of Sir James Thornhill, whose 
mezzotinto likeness of Jack Sheppard gave rise to 
the following lines: 


“Thornhill, ’tis thine to gild with fame 
Th’ obscure, and raise the humble name; 
To make the form elude the grave, 
And Sheppard from oblivion save. 
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Tho’ life in vain the wretch implores, 
An exile on the farthest shores, 
Thy pencil brings a kind reprieve, 
And bids the dying robber live. 


This piece to latest time shall stand, 
And shew the wonders of thy hand. 
Thus former masters grac’d their name, 
And gave egregious robbers fame. 


Apelles, Alexander drew, 

Cesar is to Aurelius due, 

Cromwell in Lely’s works doth shine, 
And Sheppard, Thornhill, lives in thine.” 


XVII 
LORD FERRERS 


THE paroxysms of passion into which Lord 
Ferrers fell would undoubtedly suggest insanity, 
but it would seem that his cross-examination of the 
witnesses before the House of Lords was so sane, 
clever and able as to convince his peers that he 
was sane. As pedigrees go his was of the highest 
and drew its inspiration from the time when no 
one dared question the divine right of kings and 
noblemen. Without counting his four illegitimate 
children, he was the father of no less than twenty- 
seven sons and daughters by his two wives! The 
interest in the case, it would seem to me, centers 
in his conduct at the trial before the House of 
Lords and his subsequent actions and opinions up 
to the time of his execution. The crowd that fol- 
lowed the procession to Tyburn was, according to 
the Sheriff, the largest that had ever been seen on 
such an occasion up to that time, and Lord Fer- 
rers undoubtedly spoke the truth when he said, 


“T suppose it is because they never saw a lord 
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going to be hanged.” Lord Ferrers was no hypo- 
crite, and expressed unpopular opinions when he 
avowed that he did not consider himself account- 
able to the world for his sentiments on religion and 
that he deprecated the sceptical writings of Lord 
Bolingbroke, although he himself made no religi- 
ous professions. Public executions had become so 
common, and were such a source of real amuse- 
ment to the multitudes of people, that the striking 
incident of the executioner and his assistant dis- 
puting as to which of them was to get the tip 
given by the Earl, excited no special interest, nor 
was it considered shockingly indecent. Note the 
barbarous custom of having the dead body of the 
executed criminal kept for some time for public 
inspection before interment, which was carried out 
even in the case of this distinguished member of 
the nobility. 


Earu Lavrence Ferrers (Murderer), whose fam- 
ily was descended from the royal blood of the 
Plantagenets, and had been distinguished for ages. 
One of the family was slain while fighting on behalf 
of the crown, at the memorable battle of Shrews- 
bury, in the beginning of the reign of Henry the 
Fourth: a circumstance that is mentioned by the 
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iramortal Shakespeare. The second baronet of this 
family, Sir Henry Shirley, married one of the 
daughters of the famous earl of Essex, who was be- 
headed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and Sir 
Robert Shirley, son of Sir Henry, died in the Tower, 
where he was confined by Oliver Cromwell, for his 
attachment to the cause of King Charles the First. 
Sir Robert’s second son succeeding to his title and 
estate, Charles the Second summoned him to parlia- 
ment by the title of Lord Ferrers of Chartley, as 
the descendant of one of the coheiresses of Robert, 
Earl of Essex, the title having been in abeyance 
from the death of the said Earl, and the precedency 
of it as high as the 27th year of Edward the First. 
In the year 1711, Queen Anne created Robert Lord 
Ferrers, Viscount Tamworth and Earl Ferrers. 
This nobleman possessed a very large estate, but 
it was greatly diminished by making provision for 
his numerous family, which consisted of no less 
than fifteen sons and twelve daughters, by two 
wives. The titles were possessed by the second son 
of the first earl; as he died without having any son, 
they fell to the next surviving brother, who was his 
father’s ninth son: but as he did not marry, they 
fell, on his death, to the tenth son, who was 
father to Laurence, Earl Ferrers, a man of an un- 
happy disposition. Though of clear intellects and 
acknowledged abilities when sober, yet an early at- 
tachment to drinking greatly impaired his facul- 
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ties; and, when drunk, his behaviour was that of a 
madman. He married the youngest daughter of 
Sir William Meredith, in the year 1752; but be- 
haved to her with such unwarrantable cruelty, that 
she was obliged to apply to parliament for redress ; 
the consequence of which was, that an act passed 
for allowing her a separate maintenance, to be 
raised out of his estates. At Derby races, in the 
year 1756 Lord Ferrers ran his mare against Cap- 
tain M ’s horse for £50 and was the winner. 
When the race was ended, he spent the evening 


with some gentlemen, and in the course of conversa- 
tion the captain (who had heard that his lord- 
ship’s mare was with foal) proposed, in a jocose 
manner, to run his horse against her at the expira- 
tion of seven months. Lord Ferrers was so af- 
fronted by this circumstance, which he conceived 
to have arisen from a preconcerted plan to insult 
him, that he quitted Derby at three o’clock in the 
morning, and went immediately to his seat at Stan- 
ton Harold, in Leicestershire. He rang his bell 
as soon as he awaked, and a servant attending, he 
asked if he knew how Captain M came to be 
informed his mare was with foal. The servant de- 
clared that he was ignorant of the matter, but the 
groom might have told it; and the groom being 
called, he denied having given any information re- 
specting the matter. Previous to the affront pre- 
sumed to have been given on the preceding evening, 
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Lord Ferrers had invited the captain and the rest 
of the company to dine with him as on that day; 
but they all refused their attendance though he sent 
a servant to remind them that they had promised to 
come. Lord Ferrers was so enraged at this dis- 
appointment, that he kicked and horse-whipped his 
servants, and threw at them such articles as lay 
within his reach. Some oysters, had been sent from 
London, which not proving good, his lordship di- 
rected one of the servants to swear that the carrier 
had changed them; but the servant declining to 
take such an oath, the earl flew into a rage, stabbed 
him in the breast with a knife, cut his head with 
a candlestick, and kicked him on the groin with such 
severity that he was under the surgeon’s care for 
several years afterwards. Lord Ferrer’s brother 
and his wife, paying a visit to him and his countess 
at Stanton Harold, some dispute arose between the 
parties; and Lady Ferrers being absent from the 
room, the earl ran upstairs with a large clasp-knife 
in his hand, and asked a servant, whom he met, 
where his lady was. The man said, “in her room;” 
and, being directed to follow him thither, Lord Fer- 
rers ordered him to load a brace of pistols with 
bullets. This order was complied with: but the 
servant, apprehensive of mischief, declined priming 
the pistols, which Lord Ferrers discovering, swore at 
him, asked him for powder, and primed them him- 
self. He then threatened that if he did not im- 
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mediately go and shoot his brother the captain, he 
would blow his brains out. The servant hesitating, 
his lordship pulled the trigger of one of the pistols, 
but it missed fire. Hereupon the countess dropped 
on her knees, and begged him to appease his pas- 
sion but in return he swore at her; and threat- 
ened her destruction if she opposed him. The serv- 
ant now escaped from the room, and reported what 
had passed to his lordship’s brother, who imme- 
diately called his wife from her bed, and they left 
the house, though it was then two o’clock in the 
morning. The unfortunate Mr. Johnson who fell 
a sacrifice to the ungovernable passions of Lord 
Ferrers, had been bred up in the family from his 
youth, and was distinguished for the regular man- 
ner in which he kept his accounts, and his fidelity 
as a steward. When the law had decreed a sepa- 
rate maintenance for the countess, Mr. Johnson was 
proposed as receiver of the rents for her use; but 
he declined this office, till urged to take it on him 
by the earl himself. It appears that Johnson now 
stood high in his lordship’s opinion; but a dif- 
ferent scene soon ensued; the earl having conceived 
an opinion that Johnson had combined with the 
trustees to disappoint him of a contract for coal- 
mines, he came to a resolution to destroy the hon- 
est steward. The earl’s displeasure was first evinced 
by his sending notice to Johnson to quit a beneficial 
farm which he held under him; but Johnson produc- 
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ing a lease granted by the trustees, no further steps 
were taken in the affair. After this, Lord Ferrers 
’ behaved in so affable a manner to Johnson that the 
latter imagined all thoughts of revenge had sub- 
sided ; but, on the 13th of January, 1760, his lord- 
ship called on Johnson, who lived about half a mile 
from his seat, and bid him come to Stanton be- 
tween three and four in the afternoon of the Friday 
following. His lordship’s family now consisted of 
a gentlewoman named Clifford, with four of her 
natural children, three maid servants, and five men- 
servants, exclusive of an old man and a boy. After 
dinner, on the Friday, Lord Ferrers sent all the men 
servants out of the house, and desired Mrs. Clifford 
to go with the children to the house of her father, 
at the distance of about two miles. Johnson com- 
ing to his appointment, one of the maids let him 
in, and, after waiting some time, he was admitted 
to his lordship’s room, and, being ordered to kneel 
down, he was shot with a pistol, the ball from which 
entered his body just under his ribs. Lord Ferrers, 
alarmed at the crime he had committed, now called 
for the maid servants, and directed them to put Mr. 
Johnson to bed. He likewise sent to Mr. Kirkland, 
a surgeon, who lived at Ashby de la Zouch, two 
miles from his seat. At the request of the wounded 
man, a person was also sent for his children. Miss 
Johnson, the eldest daughter, soon came and was 
followed by the surgeon, to whom Lord Ferrers 
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said, “I intended to have shot him dead, but, since 
he is still alive, you must do what you can for 
him.” The surgeon soon found that Johnson had 
been mortally wounded, but knowing the earl’s 
fiery disposition, and dreading similar consequences 
to himself, he dissembled the matter, and told him 
that there was no danger in the case. Hereupon the 
earl drank himself into a state of intoxication, and 
then went to bed; after which, Mr. Johnson was sent 
to his own house in a chair, at two o’clock in the 
morning, and died at nine. Mr. Kirkland, being 
convinced that Johnson could not live, procured a 
number of persons to secure the murderer. When 
they arrived at Stanton Harold, Lord Ferrers was 
just arisen, and going towards the stables with his 
garters in his hand, but observing the people, he 
retired to the house, and shifted from place to 
place, so that it was a considerable time before he was 
taken. This happened on a Saturday, and he 
was conveyed to Ashby de la Zouch, and confined at 
the public house till the Monday following, when the 
coroner’s jury having sat on the body, and de- 
livered a verdict of wilful murder, his lordship was 
committed to the gaol of Leicester. After remain- 
ing in the above place about a fortnight, he was con- 
veyed to London in his own landau. He behaved 
with the utmost composure during the journey, and 
being taken before the house of peers, the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury was read; on which he was com- 
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mitted to the Tower. His lordship’s place of con- 
finement was the round tower, near the draw-bridge. 
Two wardens constantly attended in his room, and 
one waited at the door. At the bottom of the stairs 
two soldiers were placed, with their bayonets fixed, 
and a third was stationed on the draw-bridge; and 
the gates of the tower were shut an hour before the 
usual time, on occasion of his imprisonment. Mrs. 
Clifford now brought her four children to London, 
and taking lodgings in Tower-street, she sent mes- 
sages to his lordship several times in the day, and 
answers being sent, the communication became 
troublesome; so that their messages were forbid to 
pass more than once in a day. While in the Tower, 
Lord Ferrers lived in a regular manner. His break- 
fast consisted of a muffin and a basin of tea, with a 
spoonful of brandy in it. After dinner and supper 
he drank a pint of wine mixed with water. His be- 
haviour in general was very decent, but he sometimes 
exhibited evident proofs of discomposure of mind. 
His natural children were permitted to be with him 
some time; but Mrs. Clifford was denied admittance, 
after repeated applications. Preparations being 
made for Lord Ferrers’ trial, and Lord Henley (the 
chancellor) being created high steward on the occa- 
sion, the trial came on before the house of peers, in 
Westminster-hall, on the 16th of April 1760. The 
proof of the fact was sufficiently clear: but Lord 
Ferrers cross-examined the witnesses in such a man- 
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ner, as gave sufficient proof of the sanity of his mind, 
of which some doubts had been entertained. Being 
found guilty by the unanimous voice of the peers of 
Great Britain, the lord high steward passed sentence 
that he should be executed on the 21st of April, but 
his sentence was respited to the 5th of May. While 
in the Tower Lord Ferrers left sixty pounds a year 
to Mrs. Clifford, a thousand pounds to each of his 
natural daughters, and thirteen hundred pounds to 
the children of Mr. Johnson; but this last legacy, 
which should have been the first discharged, was 
never received! This unhappy nobleman petitioned 
to be beheaded within the Tower: but, as the crime 
was so atrocious the King refused to mitigate the 
sentence. A scaffold was erected under the gallows 
at Tyburn, and covered with black baize; and a part 
of this scaffold, on which he was to stand, was raised 
about eighteen inches above the rest. About nine 
o’clock of the morning of execution the sheriffs at- 
tended at the Tower gate; and Lord Ferrers being 
told they were come, requested that he might go in 
his own laudau, instead of a mourning-coach, which 
had been prepared for him. No objection being made 
to this request, he entered the landau, attended by 
the Rev. Mr. Humphries, chaplain of the Tower. 
His lordship was dressed in a white suit, richly em- 
broidered in silver, and when he put it on he said, 
“This is the suit in which I was married, and in which 
I will die.” Mr. Sheriff Vaillant joined them at the 
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Tower gate, and taking his seat in the landau, told 
his lordship how disagreeable it was to wait on him 
on so awesome an occasion, but that he would en- 
deavour to render his situation as little irksome as 
possible. The procession now moved slowly through 
an immense crowd of spectators. On their way, Lord 
Ferrers asked Mr. Vaillant if he had ever seen such 
a crowd. The sheriff replied in the negative; to 
which the unhappy peer replied, “I suppose it is 
because they never saw a lord hanged before.” The 
chaplain observing that the public would be naturally 
inquisitive about his lordship’s religious opinions: 
He replied “That he did not think himself account- 
able to the world for his sentiments on religion; but 
that he always believed in one God, the maker of all 
things; that whatever were his religious notions, he 
had never propagated them; that all countries had a 
form of religion by which the people were goy- 
erned, and whoever disturbed them in it, he consid- 
ered as an enemy to society; that he thought Lord 
Bolingbroke to blame, for permitting his sentiments 
on religion to be published to the world”,—and he 
made other observations of a like nature. Respect- 
ing the death of Mr. Johnson, he said, “He was 
under particular circumstances, and had met with so 
many crosses and vexations, that he scarce knew 
what he did;” but declared that he had no malice 
against the unfortunate man. So immense was the 
crowd that it was near three hours before the pro- 
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cession reached the place of execution; on the way 
to which, Lord Ferrers desired to stop to have a glass 
of wine and water; but the sheriff observing that it 
would only draw a greater crowd about him, he re- 
plied, “That is true, by no means stop.” He hke- 
wise observed, that the preliminary apparatus of 
death produced more terror than death itself. At 
Tyburn he expressed a wish to take a final leave of 
Mrs. Clifford; but the sheriff advised him to decline 
it, as it would disarm him of the fortitude he pos- 
sessed: to which he answered, “If you, sir, think I 
am wrong, I submit.” After which he gave the 
sheriff a pocketboot, containing a bank-note, with 
a ring, and a purse of guineas which were afterwards 
delivered to the unhappy woman. The procession 
was attended by a party of horse-grenadiers and 
foot-guards, and at the place of execution was met 
by another party of horse, which formed a circle 
around the gallows. His lordship walked up the 
steps of the scaffold with great composure, and hav- 
ing joined with the chaplain in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, which he called a fine composition, he spoke 
the following words with great fervency—*O God, 
forgive me all my errors! pardon all my sins!” He 
then presented his watch to Mr. Vaillant and gave 
five guineas to the assistant of the executioner, by 
mistake, instead of giving them to himself. The 
master, demanding the money, a dispute arose be- 
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tween the parties, which might have discomposed the 
dying man, had not the sheriff exerted his authority 
to put an end to it. The executioner now pro- 
ceeding to do his duty, Lord Ferrer’s neckcloth was 
taken off, a white cap, which he had brought in his 
pocket, put on his head, his arms secured with a 
black sash, and a halter put round his neck. He then 
ascended the raised part of the scaffold, and the 
cap being pulled over his face, the sheriff gave a 
signal, on which the raised scaffold was struck, and 
remained level with the rest. After hanging an hour 
and five minutes, the body was received in a coffin 
lined with white satin and conveyed to Surgeon’s-hall, 
where an incision was made from the neck to the bot- 
tom of the breast, and the bowels were taken out; on 
inspection of which, the surgeons declared that they 
had never beheld greater signs of long life in any 
subject which had come under their notice. His lord- 
ship’s hat and the halter lay near his feet in the coffin 
on the lid of which were these words—‘Laurence 
Earl Ferrers, suffered May 5th, 1760.” After the 
body had remained some time at Surgeon’s Hall, for 
public inspection, it was delivered to his friends for 
interment. But it would be unjust to his memory, 
not to mention that, during his imprisonment, he had 
made pecuniary recompense to several persons whom 
he had injured, during the extravagance of those 
passions to which he was unhappily subject. 
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In his charge to the jury as has been noted, 
in the case of Edward Marcus Despard, Lord 
Ellenborough said “The defendant’s counsel say, 
that the proof consists only of words, and that 
it cannot be treason. If it consisted only of loose 
words, the ebullition of an irritated or crazy mind, 
it would not be treason, because it would be too 
much to infer such a purpose as the destruction 
of the king from words so spoken. But when 
words are spoken at a public meeting and ad- 
dressed to others, exciting and persuading them 
to that purpose, it never was doubted by any one 
English lawyer,—it never will be doubted, but 


that they amount to treason.” 


Speaking profes- 
sionally, this is good law to-day and the principle 
was applied to the cases of criminal anarchy 
here during the war, where the defendants were 
convicted for statements, both oral and printed, 
which advocated violence against the State. These 
cases were reviewed and confirmed by the highest 
courts in this state and later, by the United 
States Supreme Court. Shortly after the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war, Count Witte, the Russian Am- 
bassador, coming from the peace conference called 
on me as Police Commissioner, accompanied by his 
staff. He asked me, as Commissioner, if we ever 
arrested people for words spoken or printed as 
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treason to the Government, or as breaking any one 
of our laws. I said that we did and he asked me 
when and under what circumstances such an arrest 
would be made. I told him that consideration 
must be given to the time, the place and the cir- 
cumstances and whether the speech or written or 
printed matter tended to incite or lead to violence. 
He said that this was a mistake. We should not 
do so, but in this country we should have large 
spaces or halls where every one would be permitted 
to speak as freely as he chose. I observed that 
was a strange doctrine coming from a representa- 
tive of the Russian Government of that day. He 
said that the greatest example of liberty of speech 
that he ever witnessed was in England. He was 
being taken through London by some English of- 
ficials and saw a large crowd collected in Trafal- 
gar Square, where a man was addressing an ex- 
cited assemblage from the steps of the Nelson 
monument and the speaker was surrounded by 
policemen. He asked, “Why are the policemen 
standing around this man?” and he was told that 
they were doing so because the man was severely 
criticizing and denouncing the royal family, and 
the police were protecting him in the right of free 
speech. I suggested to him that that would be a 
good example to follow in Russia, but he waived 
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the point and proceeded to examine me more in de- 
tail about our police system in which he seemed to 
be greatly interested. 

The crime wave in England with which we have 
been dealing in this book continued until the au- 
thorities were compelled to create an efficient 
police, centralized and systematic and with jails 
and prisons, which, however bad from the modern 
point of view, were something more substantial 
than the sheds and internment camps from which 
escapes were so common. Like all reforms these 
things met with opposition and the staple argu- 
ment of their expense was no doubt used vigor- 
ously. 

What are the causes of crime waves? Well, 
there is one thing certain, there cannot be a wave 
of crime in any community, state or nation, unless 
there are present actual and potential criminals, 
who will take advantage of every opportunity of 
committing crime if it is profitable and detection 
is difficult or infrequent because of the lessened 
activities of the police, or where the police, as in 
the eighteenth century in England, were in ad- 
dition to being inefficient, corrupt. As I write, 
all over the United States, there appears to be a 
slight subsidence of crimes of violence, that is, 
hold-ups and robberies by young fellows armed 
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with pistols. There certainly never was any 
economic reason for young fellows between sixteen 
and twenty-six to turn to robberies of this kind, 
because in this, the richest country in the world, no 
healthy young man need go without employment. 
We are, therefore, confronted with an army, grow- 
ing or diminishing, of these youths who are de- 
termined they will never do any continuous, honest 
work, and who are essentially lazy, lustful loafers, 
the morons and degenerates among them being 
encouraged by the success of the abler ones who 
escape conviction. 

Will there be a recurrence of crime waves in this 
country. So long as this army is in existence, 
certainly there will be. Why has it appar- 
ently, at least to some degree, subsided at the 
present time? Because, in my judgment, public 
opinion became aroused all over the United States 
against the prevailing conditions of crimes of vio- 
lence, and to speak it plainly this “jacked up” the 
police authorities, judges in criminal courts and 
especially the prosecutors and district attorneys, 
and the legislatures making possible passage of 
laws for long and life sentences, which no doubt 
have effect in cowing and intimidating these 
cowardly rascals. 

Let us hope this will continue to be fol- 
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lowed by legislative and executive action, that will 
so amend our codes of criminal procedure, that 
they will no longer be looked upon by laymen, and 
good citizens in general, as boxes of tricks, in 
favor of crooks, manipulated by clever and un- 
scrupulous lawyers. 

To prevent recruiting this army, how shall we 
cultivate the crop of tender, human plants from 
the cradle to adolescence, when character and 
personality are being formed? That is a ques- 
tion that, aside from the State, deeply concerns 
the home, the church and the synagogue; keeping 
in mind the wise saying of Solomon: 


“Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from it.” 
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